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Planning Efficient Apple Harvest 


FTER we have made every 
A effort to grow a fine crop 
of perfect apples, it is 
important that we pick them as 
nearly correct as possible, writes 
Sheldon W. Funk of Pennsyl- 
vania. Thousands of bushels of fine apples are ruined each season 


simply because growers harvested them in a careless manner. It is * 


important that apples, like all other fruits, be picked at the proper 
time. The apple harvest is an extremely busy time of the year, and if 
we are going to get all the different varieties picked at the right time, 
it means that our operations must be thoroughly systematized. 

Our picking equipment must be completed; ladders, baskets, boxes 
and barrels must stand in readiness for the fruit. The picking basket 
is in general use today and nothing else is used in our orchard. Under 
some conditions picking bags are used; the fruit may be bruised. 
Baskets are hooked upon the ladders so that pickers can have both 
hands free, 

Appearance, flavor and keeping qualities will depend upon how 
well the picking operation is performed. Apples are not picked until 
ripe or they will be inferior in taste and appearance. Neither are they 
allowed to hang until they are overripe or we lose by dropping. And 
again, they deteriorate in quality and will not keep as.well in storage. 
If apples are to be kept until late in spring, it is wise to pick them just 
a little green. 


~“ 


Telling When Apple Is Ripe 


There are several ways of telling when an apple is ripe. After 
we have been picking awhile we can tell at a glance. One of the best 
signs is when the stem breaks from the spur with a slight turn or 
twist of the apple. Apples are not picked when the majority of the 
stems will not break readily, because the pickers usually break off the 
spur. This decreases next year’s crop or else pulls out the stem, 
which frequently 


Growers tell experiences in figuring ways 
and means for gathering apples 


than pay for the additional cost. 
When the apples are picked, get 
them out of the orchard and into 
a cool place at once. The or- 
chardist who wants to store his 
fruit dare not allow it to lie in 
the orchard for two.or three weeks after it has been picked. The 
fruit matures rapidly and deteriorates in keeping qualities. 


Disagree on Storage Possibilities 


Can the grower of a few hundrei barrels of apples advisably hire city 


storage and hold for possibly higher prices later in the season? This does 
rot refer specifically to last year’s experience or the year before, but to ‘the 
business principle involved. By so doing, could a fruit grower compete with 
city dealers? I shall appreciate hints on this subject.—[R. R. C., New York. 


I am unable to answer from experience, as I have not hired any 
storage, writes A. E. of Ulster county, N Y. I have shipped my apples 
direct from the orchard. I am thinking of building a cold storage 
plant in the future, as it facilitates work at picking time and also gives 
good remuneration for holding. Last season A grade Greenings sold 
at $3 to $3.25 a barrel at gathering time. This was the highest price 
on the New York market. In mid-December they brought $5 a barrel. 
The same is true of McIntosh, Spy and Baldwin. Some seasons the 
difference is not so much, but generally the cold storage pays. I have 
only reference to A grade or fancy stock. 

From experience as a grower and shipper and my observation, 
I believe we can compete and make a nice advance providing the 
charges for storage, insurance, etc, do not exceed 75 cents per barrel, 
which I understand is about the average. 

My own experience has prejudiced me against the above plan, 
writes Edward B. Sanford of Orange County, N Y. I think the city 
dealer, and even more the buyer of apples for storage, who personally 
markets his purchases through the winter, has by far the best of it. 
He has experience, his own trade already established and can give 
his whole time to the problems of repacking, grading or regrading and 
selling. And all of 
this can be done 





causes the apple to 
rot more quickly. We 
can also tell when an 
apple is ripe by 
its appearance. The 
cheek has a light 
tint instead of that 
dull, hard, green 
color. 

In most varieties, 
on large trees, not 
all of the apples 
ripen at the same 
time. In such cases, 
it is well to make . 
two pickings. When 
the ripe ones are 
taken off, it is sur- 
prising to note how 
much the smaller 
and greener ones in- 
Crease in size and 
color in a few days. 
It naturally costs 
more to make two 
pickings, but the bet- 








right at the cold 
storage warehouse 
itself. With the 
thousands of barrels 
among which to ap- 
portion the expense 
of the time of such a 
buyer and that of his 
helpers and the sav- 
ing of commissions, 
the grower, such as 
mentioned above, 
could reach no par- 
allel results in net 
returns from storage 
fruit. 

If I go into any 
cold storage  prop- 
osition it will be at 
the country end. My 
best results have 
been in those years 
when I sold my 
apple crop on the 
trees or picked and 
placed it on _ the 








ter color and quality 
secured will more 


Apple Pickers at Work in Large Western New York Orchard 


{To Page 16.] 
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Open Letter to Boards of Appeal 
Gentlemen: 

Your knowledge of the draft law and its 
regulations, your common sense and your 
yatriotism, are depended upon to weigh justly 
sach of the claims for exemption presented to 
you. 

We trust, however, that it is not out of 
place to emphasize the present critical ‘need 
for exempting practical farmers to increase 
food production. This crisis in agriculture 
may be even more serious another year. 
President Wilson assured the country that 
expert service in agriculture was needed as 


vitally as service in army or navy. The con- 
gress debate which led up to the enactment of 
the draft law expressed the same intent. 

The present scarcity of farm labor bids fair 
to be even worse another season, because so 


many competent young farmers have enlisted 


already. Unless you grant just claims for ex- 


emption based upon agricultural service, 
there may be a food famine another year. 
With the utmost respect and highest 
patriotism, 


Charles Wm Burkett, 
Editor American Agriculturist. 


Politics in Food 

The fight is on between the governor and 
his food bill, and the legislative war com- 
mittee and its food bill. The governor in 
his message for food legislation asked that 
the following powers be conferred on a food 
control commission: to prevent waste and 
hoarding of food and speculation in food- 
stuffs; to seize and distribute food in cases 
of necessity; to buy, sell and store food in its 
discretion; to prohibit food storage under 
rules made to safeguard the public; and to 
collect information concerning the produc- 
tion and supply of food in conjunction with 
federal officials. 

The war committee prepared a bill some- 
what along these lines, but instead of letting 
the governor appoint the board, the com- 
mittee itself named the commission. It 
named Col Roosevelt, who declining the ap- 
pointment, stated that he was not a food 
authority. It named a New York lawyer who 
knows even less about food, and it named 
an ex-congressman, who throughout his con- 
gressional career was noted for his activities 
in favor of oleo against the product of the 
dairy cow. The governor has not mentioned 
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any names that he would like to have on the 
commission, but in all circles it is assumed 
that the commission would be headed by an 
individual, particularly offensive to agricul- 
tural interests. 

In some circles it is believed the war com- 
mittee was seeking to appease agricultural 
sentiment, but the commission named was a 
strange one to select for that purpose. It is 
also peculiar that neither of the bills pre- 
sented makes any provision for licensing and 
regulating the retailers, who are the real 
guilty culprits in low prices to producers and 
high prices to consumers. As it has been 
pointed out in the past, some of these retail 
dealers are making from 100 to 460% profit 
on the products they sell to consumers. 

The governor made it plain in his message 
that provision should be made for farmers 
marketing their entire crops. He also insists 
that they shall have profits sufficient to stimu- 
late even greater efforts in the future. Op- 
position to the committee bill has been pre- 
sented by Senator Cotillo, who says the bill 
should empower the commission to provide 
terminal markets and cold storage plants; to 
regulate the price of bread, milk, eggs, coal, 
ice and meat; and to purchase and distribute 
all other necessaries of life. 

The senator represents the minority ele- 
ment of the war committee. Thus there is 
presented a triangle which promises compli- 
cation, a stiff fight, much politics and a pos- 
sibility of no relief to producers in distribut- 
ing and marketing théir products, or help to 
consumers against the extortionate charges 
of retail shor grocerymen. There is also a 
possibility that storage interests will go out- 
side of the state for storing farm products, 
thus putting New York producers at a dis- 
advantage. 

There is a feeling that there may be “a 
nigger in the woodpile,” engineered by milk 
distributers who would like to see the dairy- 
men’s league legislated out of existence. It 
therefore behooves farmers and their repre- 
sentatives to watch the legislature very 
closely, else legislation that may result will 
do producers more injury than any such 
legislation will do good for anybody. We 
repeat our warning uttered each week here- 
tofore, “Watch this legislature.” 


Oats 90 cents a bushel; crop now being 
garnered vastly over a billion bushels and 
one of the best on record! 

Watching Crop Facts are stubborn things 


Development although at such times as 
this often difficult to appear 
logical. Truly the speculator on the short 


side of the grain market these days is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. That is just what 
happened at the close of July when the in- 
exorable demand to protect outstanding con- 
tracts temporarily pushed up the price of 
oats to the figure named, even though this 
had only indirect bearing upon values of the 
new crop which has not yet appeared on the 
markets in great volume. Recent weeks 
have proved somewhat trying to the cereal 
crops and August developments are being 
watched with keenest interest. Our regular 
crop report prepared by Statistician Snow, 
and printed on another page of this issue, 
adequately describes the vicissitudes as well 
as the reasons for hopeful looking toward 
autumn fruitage in the grain fields. 


Just what the potential value is of all these 
city gardens, village truck lots and other un- 
usual efforts to pro- 

Embryo Farmers Help duce food, remains to 
be seen. On the 

whole, the idea inaugurated a couple of 
months ago was magnificent; the effort highly 
commendable to contribute toward conserving 
the home food supply. Doubtless August va- 
cations and August skies of burning grass will 
discourage some of these embryo farmers, and 
their vegetables and truck plots will go a- 
glimmering. But in the aggregete a lot of 
fruits and vegetables will be produced for 
this home consumption. In the long run this 
will relieve by just so much demands upon 
breadstuffs and meat products needed by our 
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allies. This movement must prove of value 
economically more ways than one. For ex- 
ample, it is bound to encourage the idea of 
preventing criminal waste in foods, and 
eventually is going to contribute to the ever- 
widening circle of public appreciation of what 
agriculture really means to the wealth and 
prosperity of. the country. 


The folks at the national capitol should 
not be misled by the imposing name adopted 
by a bunch who call 
Exploiting the Farmers themselves a “Fed- 
eral Board of Farm 
Organizations.” We are not aware that any 
of the great national farmers’ ass6ciations, 
in conference assembled, has authorized any 
such movement. The name also is mislead- 
ing, in that.a “federal board’ is both com- 
monly and technically taken to mean a body 
appointed for official purposes by the federal 
government. Repeated efforts have been 
made by interested parties to bring about 
some such pool of farmers’ organizations, 
but the farmers have never yet authorized it. 
They cannot be “delivered” that way, how- 
ever much certain politicians and other in- 
terests would like to do so. A word to the 
wise should be sufficient. 


Retail dealers are now charging New York 
city consumers 12% cents a quart for Grade B 
milk and 10 cents a quart for 
More for Milk buttermilk. This is an in- 
crease of 2%’ cents a quart 
for milk and 3 cents a quart for buttermilk 
over prices charged last October. True, pro- 
ducers are paid more, but not in proportion 
to the increase taken from consumers. Pro- 
ducers must be paid more for milk next 
October—7 cents a quart being none too 
much; they are getting that in New England. 
Even now creameries are paying much higher 
prices than league members are getting. 
Make 7 cents a quart the league basis. That 
price should be the universal eastern price 
on the fagm. Will you talk it, help win that 
price? ’ 


The bill creating a bureau of markets that 
was recently passed by the Pennsylvania 
legislature has been signed 
Pennsylvania by the governor. E. B. 
Market Bureau Dorsett, one of the leading 
farmers and grange work- 
ers of the Keystone state, has been appointed 
director. Brother Dorsett will bring large 
experience, ripe judgment and enthusiastic 
energy to the new bureau. We bespeak the 
support of every farmer in Pennsylvania to 
this work, and to the excellent appointment 
as director that has been made. 


Ohio officials are urging early attention to 
the fertilizer orders. They declare that in the 
handling of fertilizer 

Order Fertilizer Early two problems con- 
front the country. 

One is that orders should be made as soon 
as possible to avoid delay in shipping, due 
to a shortage of cars. The other is that pur- 
chases should be pooled if necessary in order 
to secure maximum carload shipments. The 
American railway association has found that 
in the transportation of fertilizer only about 
47 per cent of the car capacity is now being 
used. This is on account of the low mini- 
mum tonnage of carload shipments. Figures 
from March show that in the movement of 
fertilizer on one railroad space to the amount 
of 1532 cars was lost by small loadings. 
Every freight car should be loaded to its full 
cubical capacity, otherwise it is a grave ques- 
tion whether the traffic of the United States 
can be moved by the railroads. Order early 
to insure arrival of your supplies and order 
in such a manner that there is no waste of 
space in cars. Many farmers failed to get 
fertilizer this spring, many failing because 
they neglected to order their fertilizer or seod 
or other supplies, having overlooked the un- 
usual conditions that prevailed. Toe make 
sure that all supplies will be available this 
fall when needed, every farmer should order 


early. Order now. 
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ilk Commissions Report Findings 


Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware make suggestions to governors 


keting of milk has had attention in one way 

or other throughout the land. Our readers 

are familiar with the work of the Dairymen’s 
league in New York, but Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland have been no less active in study- 
ing their problems. Last October a tri-state milk 
commission was appointed by the three gover- 
nors of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, 
and this commission met in joint session for pub- 
lic hearings, and evidence was taken from dairy- 
men and farmers as to milk production costs. 
Questionnaires were distributed in all dairy sec- 
tions.and earnest effort made to arrive at definite 
costs in the milk traffic at the farm end, Follow- 
ing the hearings and considerations of the ques- 
tionnaires, the joint commission presented reports 
to the governors of.the respective states,-the con- 
clusions and recommendations contained therein 
being unanimously adopted by all of the members 
of the three commissions.—[The Editor. 


| eae in production, distribution and mar- 


Of primary importance in considering the 
problems involved in the milk traffic produc- 
tion costs come first. Blair county, Pa, re- 
ported the cost at 4 cents a quart, the aver- 
age returns from actual figures maintained 
from 101 farmers of that county. Eighty-six 
other farmers gave the cost of producing milk 
as 5.3 cents a quart. This means an average 
for 186 in all at 4.6 cents a quart. Nineteen 
farmers report the cost at 3 cents a quart, 
35 at 4 cents, 22 at 5 cents and seven at 6 
cents. These costs were for*producing milk 
for the year ending September 30, 1916. 

During the past nine months all milk costs 
have materially increased, due to higher 
labor, higher feeds, more costly materials 
and increased prices for all tools, live stock, 
machinery, fertilizers and other supplies and 
materials entering into the production of 
milk. In making its report, the commission 
stated that the sanitary condition of milk 
and the per cent of solids other than fats 
should both receive attention 


milk and also when the public may prefer 
the milk of one dealer to the milk of another. 
The commission believes that the tendency in 
distribution for the past 10 years has been 
toward large scale distribution. 

Regarding the alternatives to large owner- 
ship, the commission says: “If our belief is 
correct, that the tendency toward large scale 
business in milk distribution is inevitable, 
because of economies incident thereto, tien 
there can be little gain by the public trying 
to aid the smal! dealers through publicly 
owned and operated pasteurization plants. 
Certainly co-operative retail or wholesale 
delivery of milk by dairymen in the city must 
be preceded, if advisable at all, by more 
thorough co-operation among them in milk 
production and transportation and such other 
immediate problems. We do not say that 
such co-operative deliveries cannat be suc- 
cessful. We believe only that under the pres- 
ent circumstances they will not be affected 
if the quasi public character of the milk dis- 
tributing business is recognized. 

“We believe that the municipal ownership 
of milk distributing plants should follow the 
trial of public regulation if advisable at all 
and not precede it. Farmers’ stations for co- 
operative, wholesale milk delivery we regard 
as an advisable method only in and when it 
appears after public regulation and inquiry 
that such stations can and will offer milk to 
the consumer at lower prices than those avail- 
able at the wholesale and retail stations kept 
by the dealers.” 

The commission would have all accounts 


workers in these herds, if sick, should be re- 
ported; that the farm score for A should be 
68, for B 55 and for C 40. For A grade, 
bottling would be required; but for B bottles 
or cans could be used, and for C cans only. 
But all three grades would be pasteurized. 
And then following pasteurization, grade A 
may show 10,000 to 30,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter, grade B 50,000 to 75,000, and 
grade C 50,000 to 100,000. 


Everybody Licensed 


The commission would have both producers 
and distributers licensed and milk from out- 
side of the state inspected, the basis of such 
inspection being the government scorecard 
or its equivalent system that premises be in- 
spected as to sanitary conditions at least three 
times a year and that all animals producing 
milk for sale be given physical examination 
at least twice each year. The commission 
holds that the food value of milk holds a 
place not only as a foremost food, but as a 
food absolutely necessary for children and 
invalids. It finds that a quart of milk is equal 
in food value to eight eggs. With milk at 9 
cents a quart and eggs at 45 cents a dozen, 
the consumer pays over three times as much 
for the same food value when buying eggs 
as when buying milk. With round steak at 
28 cents a pound, the consumer pays 2.3 times 
as.much for the same value as is found in a 
quart of milk at 9 cents. 

The commission believes that this striking 
importance of milk should make it a favored 
food product, that nothing should be done 

to disturb the production by 





in setting the purchase price 
for milk as well as the con- 
tent of butter fat. The supply 
of milk must be permanent 
and adequate to all com- 
munity needs, and to this end 
the price cannot permanently 
go below the cost of produc- 
tion and the tendencies in 
that direction should be fore- 
seen and forestalled. 

The commission holds that 
profits can be increased 
where production costs may 
be lowered by taking definite 
and drastie steps to eliminate 
“boardcrs,” by increasing the 
yield per cow per herd and 
per district, by co-operation 
among dairy farmers in cow 
testing and bull associations, 
through co-operative action 
with government authorities 








unnecessary sanitary regula- 
tion of meddling with prices 
except that the prices should 
always be commensurate with 
the cost, affording a fair 
profit, so that producers will 
maintain the average  pro- 
duction or inerease_ their 
herds and milk supply to 
meet growing demands of 


consuming centers. Only a 
reasonable profit is justifiable 
to the dealer and that only 
under careful management. 
Only on such a basis can the 


entire dairy industry be de- 
veloped and stabilized. The 
milk commissions of the three 
reporting the above 
follows: 


states 
summary, are as 
Pennsylvania — Morris -¥ 
Phillips, C. E. Carothers, 
Cc. H. Supplee, C. L. King; 








in maintaining the sanitary 
standards for milk production 
along the lines of establish- 
ing grades, through scientific 
feeding, through keeping of 
proper cost records, and 
through more extended use of county farm 
agents. 


Regulation of Distribution 


About 60% of the milk used in Philadelphia 
comes from a distance of 40 miles or over 
from that city. Half of the milk is produced 
within a distance of about 50 miles or over. 
The commission without passing judgment on 
the reasonableness of freight rates on milk 
does hold that the rate for the freight haul 
is of prime interest to farmers as well as to 
dealers and consumers. The commission 
recommends that the milk distribution busi- 
ness be regarded as a public utility, and that 
milk distributers and milk distributing plants 
be subject to governmental regulation the 
same as other quasi public concerns. 

The commission declares that they are 
economies necessary and essential to large 
scale distribution of milk. It believes that 
localization of territory or zone monopolies 
are inevitable, ‘save for special brands of 


} 


of Pennsylvania. 


Famous Cow from a Famous Family 


Here is Auchenbrain White Beauty 2d, owned by Penshurst tarms 
During one year this cow yielded 14,721 pounds 
of milk that tested 4.33% butter fat. She is an Ayrshire, having a long : : ae a 
line of famous ancestors behind her. H. Hall, Dean Harzy Hay 


of distributing companies kept on forms pre- 
scribed by the state, and the state should have 
the right to examine the books, records and 
accounts of milk dealers; just as now are 
examined the books of common carriers and 
municipal utilities. The annual report should 
also be prepared in accordance with forms 
prescribed by the state. In order to meet the 
surplus milk supply, the commission recog- 
nizes that this is a problem open for. con- 
sideration and that the permanent utilization 
in the places of consumption in the manufac- 
ture of butter, cheese and condensed milk, 
little hope is offered: 

“The principal factor in solving the sur- 
plus problem is to reduce the surplus as far 
as possible by a greater proportion of winter 
dairying; or, in other words, by having a 
large proportion of cows freshened in and 
around August, September and October.” 
The commission recommends three grades of 
milk: A, B and C./ All three grades should 
show herds with physical examination; that 


Maryland — G. H. Alfred, 
D. G. Harry, H. K. Harrison, 
Harry B. Witter, J. P. Aik- 
enhead; Delaware — George 


ward, Frederick Brady and 
S. M. Harrington. This graphic outline of 
the situation in the territory of greater New 
York shows the importance of close co-opera- 
tion among producers. 


Value of Wheat Straw—wWheat straw is 
one of the most valuable by-products of the 
farm, and if burned not only is the organic 
matter destroyed, but most of the plant food 
as well. The most economical method of 
utilization is the use of all the straw possible 
for feed and bedding, and then applying the 
manure to the soil. When this is not possible 
it Should be applied as a surface dressing 
during the winter at the rate of one to 1% 
tons per acre. A heavier application should 
be avoided.—[R. I. Throckmorton. 


In Good Company—Timothy grown with 
alfalfa contains a greater per cert of protein 
than timothy grown alone. A legume crop 
is very good company for nonlegumes to keep 
It makes them better and the crop larger.. 
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More Food Than Ever 


The trend of events can seldom be 
foretold, spring we were hav- 
lest we should starve 

warehouses contain 
more cheese by 
15 to 20 than 
they did one 
year ago, and 
holders are 
worried over 
their high 
priced holdings, 
They do not 
want cheese at 
present prices 
and, yet, if they 
do not continue 
to buy-at fair 
prices the mar- 
ket will collapse 
and their losses 
will heavy. 
To keep a stiff upper lip is their only 


Last 


ing the fidgets 
and 


today the 








be 


hope. We have demonstrated over 
ind over again that we are not a 
cheese-eating people. It is staggering 
to go to a meat shop and pay current 
prices for meat with 75 moisture 
when cheese with 39% water can be 
bought at about the same price per 
pound. 

I wish every person who reads this 
would buy chee and eat it I find 
cheese easily digested and very nour- 
ishing, and altogether economical. 
The storage holders have paid long 
prices for our product and must 
gamble to get their money back I 
am wondering what will happen to 
markets for cheese if buyers are pro- 
hibited from speculating And cer- 
tainly it is nothing more or less than 
gambling when cheese buyers take 
over the product from we to week 
is they do in our primary markets 
and hold it in cold storage for future 
use. 

An aequaintance with the cl Te) 
business for 40 year warrant the 
statement that cheese speculators 
have not, as a whole, secured larger 
profits than the risks involved have 
justified. Those who held cheese when 
the sharp advancéS came made money 
rapidly, as did everyone who ownea 
the commodity when it advanced. 

Cheese is largely ummer made, 
when milk prices are at their lowest, 
ind this year milk in the cheese sec- 
tions has been in abundances Seldom 
ire pasture in such fine condition the 
last days of summer as they are new 
My guess is that a most unusual 
shrinkage will take place when cows 
ire: Shifted from pasture to stable 
feed——a contrast sure enough between 
cheap grass and &) grain Consider- 
able nerve is required to buy com- 
bined rations fo future use at $51 
per ton carlots 

Our own ration now composed 
of brewers’ grain at S32, bran S381 
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meal $48, and hominy at 

Bran 1000 pounds, 
cottonseed meal 300, 
The mixture cost 


cottonseed 
$59 as follows: 
brewers’ 0, 
hominy 200 pounds. 
$38.10 a ton. 

Is this feed asqyaluable as the .hon- 
estly mixed balanced rations? I doubt 


it because 1000 pounds of bran is 
pretty high for best results. It is, 


however, fairly satisfactory as a sum- 
mer ration. Very little danger of in- 
digestion comes from a ration like 
this. There is always a safety to ani- 
mal life, especialiy milking cows, from 
the use of wheat bran. Loss of udders 
and indigestion cause heavy losses in 
a herd and the rations that force 
milk production have more of this 
danger in them. I realize that the 
milk flow will be lighter but either 
bran or oats should be fed liberally to 
a dairy that makes profits from a nor- 
mal flow over many years’ service. 
While I am free to say that we have 
not always practiced it I am inclined 
to think the high bran ration is the 
most satisfactory in the long run. 
Organizing at Harvest 

To organize a group of men for the 
hay harvest so that the organization 
will get the work done rather than to 
have the leader doing the work of 
two men is no easy job. If we “make 
hay when the sun shines” efficiency 
must get into the work. My own 
study is not so much to get men to 
double up as to have their work be- 
fore them all of the time. Then they 
get a day’s work done with their nor- 
mal movements. To keep the hay 
cut ahead is first. One team does the 
raking, two teams draw, a boy drives 


for the leaders and two men are at 
liberty on the load, another boy 
drives for the horsefork and two 
men are in the mow. Even distribu- 
tion in the mow is as important to se- 
cure good hay as uniform drying in 
the field. Two strong men should be 
placed in the mow. 
Barn Freedom for Cows 

For a period of three years our 

milking herd in our certified dairy 


was not permitted to lie down during 
the washing and milking period. This 
plan forced the cows to stand nearly 
eight hours out of the 24, or one-third 
of the time. The plan was finally 
abandoned and the cows are each one 
untied soon milked. Most of 
them at once avail themselves of the 
privilege and lie down. Formerly we 
troubled with cows breeding 
more than once and some losses from 
entire failure to breed. Our herds- 
man informs me that these troubles 
have practically ceased and he credits 
the improvement to the greater free- 
dom enjoyed after milking. 

I can give no personal opinion only 
to state the facts and very few people 
will have a direct interest in my state- 
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now made in five 
ranging from 3-6 to 16-25 


smallest to the largest 
Int ti j 


and economical of power. 


a mly 25 Mogul k 
requires only ° erosen 
loads, 


and in a satisfactory manner. 


When you buy an International Ensilage Cutter, of an 
or type, you get a complete machine that will do the work it 
was built for at the lowest cost, Dang safe 
r catal 


the many good features of these machines, 
address below will bring you full information promptly. 


International Harvester Company of America 





[NTERNATIONAL Ensilage Cutters are 
sizes, with capacities 


tons per hour. The line 


now includes sizes for filling every silo, from the 
and highest. : 
Cutters fill silos at the lowest power 
cost. Every feature of these cutters, the knives and blowers 
on the same fiywheel, the carefully machined i 
complete oiling system, the absence of all unnecessary Graze 
and sprockets, the steady feed arrangements, the fine adjust- 
ments that can be made, all tend to make them easy running, 
ine will type F RSL yt ity of 6 
engine will run a type F cutter up to i capacity o 
hour, and the largest International cutter, a type A, 


bearings, the 


kerosene 


e H. P. to handle its heaviest 
y size 


ty to the operator, 
logues tell about 
A line to the 











THE TORNADO, improved single pulley chain 





drive machine is easiest 





Famous Tornado 
Silo Filler 


Cuts corn 100% finer 
Puts 30% more in Silo 
Corn cut fine makes perfect silage 








running, strongest Silo 
Filler made. 


Spells Strength 
Durability, Satisfaction 


Farmers and Dairymen, you want 
corn cut fine, as it settles, and packs 
better, also keeps better in Silo. 


We have made the Tornado for 
years—ask your neighbor. 





Write for prices yuick 











Prices sure to advance 
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Green Mountain Silos 


for 1917 are better than ever. Our 
new guy-wire anchorage system in- 


sures your 4 any wind 
All Green Mountain silos are made 
of heavy creosote-di staves. 

Doors fit 


Hoops are extra strong. 
refrigerator. 


like a safe or Silage 





Write for booklet today. 
THE GCREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO 
943 WEST STREET, 
































Massillon, Ohio 
Craine 


TRIPLE WAL $I LOS 


catalog, prices, termed 
CRAINE SILO CO. Box 120, Norwich, 1.7 
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COTTON 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operated 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop-- 
continnens epen-dees _— ~_ and pet 
t some 0: unusual tures. 
STERRATIONAL SAO C8.. 112 Flood Building, MEADVILLE. PA. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN 


Study Veterinary Medicine. Catalog Free. 
GRANO RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE, 155 LOUIS STREET 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


MINERAL"s: 
HEAVE Yeas 
OMPOUND 












CURES 
HEAVES 


WANTEDE_® Urite for descriptive 
GINERAL HEAVE REMEDY C8., 451 Fourth Ave. Pittsburg, Pe 
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Controlling Foods and Fuels 


After long discussion, the adminis- 
tration food control bill has been 
agreed to by house and senate con- 
ferees. Stripped of the features op- 
posed by Pres Wilson, it has been 
reported out of conference at Wash- 
ington, and its enactment is predicted 

edily. 

Fas this has finally taken shape, 
there has been stricken from the bill 
the war expenditures committee 
amendment. This was particularly 
objectionable to the president. He 
has insisted from the start that he 
must not be hampered in the use of 
the money made available by congress 
in carrying on the war. It is possible 
that an entirely separate and distinct 
measure may be later brought for- 
ward to provide for a joint congres- 
sional committee on conduct of the 
war. 

The other important change over 
which fighting was long continued is 
the food control board section. As 
fnally agreed to in conference, the 
three-member amendment has been 
abandoned. This means a single food 
administrator, as all along desired by 
the executive—probably Herbert C. 
Hoover—to be in charge of food con- 
trol. In the compromise at the con- 
ference the house accepted greatly 
restricted price fixing and.control pro- 
visions, a $2 minimum for wheat and 
a less drastic prohibition section. 
The manufacture of distilled liquors 
ig to be prohibited. ‘The president is 
to be given power to limit the manu- 
facture of light wines and beers. 
Congressional action and discussion 
have been reported in these columns 
from week io week. Now that the 
bill, as a whole, is ready for final en- 
actment and signature, the main 
points are here summarized: 


What the Control Bill Provides 

It establishes governmental control 
ever foods, feeds and fuel, the latter 
including gasoline and kerosene. It 
prevents hoarding or speculating in 
these commodities; or anything tend- 
ing to monopolize or control the sup- 
ply, distribution and movement of 
foodstuffs, feeds and fuel. 

Should the president deem it neces- 
sary he may require licenses to be 
taken out by persons engaged in oper- 
ating elevators- and warehouses for 
wheat, packing house products and 
cold storage establishments. He may 
also require such licenses (and there- 
fore control) for operators of fac- 
tories producing farm machinery; for 
operators of coal mines or wholesale 
dealers in coal; for anyone engaged 
in producing-or handling fertilizer in- 
gredients. Carriers, railroads, etc, 
cannot transport products in such 
cases for anyone not provided with a 
federal license. When the president 
finds unjust charges are being made 
for storage or unfair prices charged 
for commodities named, he may fix 
prices himself arbitrarily. No re- 
tailers are included in the licensing 
provisions. 

The hoarding of necessities is for- 
bidden. But this does not apply to 
farmers or co-operative associations 
handling farm produce. Necessaries 
which are unlawfully hoarded may 
be seized by the government. The 
President may requisition as needed 
foods, feeds, fuels, etc, for the army 
and navy, owners to be paid just 
compensation. 

Should the pr¢sident find it neces- 
Sary to commandeer and operate fac- 
tory, packing house or mine, he is 
also authorized to fix wages of em- 
Ployees. The president may _ estab- 
lish rules for the government of ex- 
changes; in fact, may close such 
institutions should he regard their 
Practices as injurious to the public 
&cod, 

Under the law the president acting 
through the food administrator may 
determine what, under existing condi- 
tions, is a fair price for whea% to be 
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guaranteed producers, thus insuring 
them a reasonable profit. “A min:mum 
price of wheat at the principal in- 
terior primary market after the pas- 
sage of bill and up to July 1, 1919, is 
fixed at $2 a bushel for No 1 north- 
ern or its equivalent, meaning the 
highest grade of wheat.’’ The presi- 
dent may also buy wheat from pro- 
ducers at the established market price 
and sell it to consumers or use it for 
government purposes where necessary. 

The house measure originally pro- 
vided for bone dry liquor legislation, 
As the measure is reported back to 
the house it directs the president to 
commandeer all distilled spirits in 
bonded warehouses and _ elsewhere. 
But it permits the making of beer 
and wine except when the president 
considers it essential to stop it so as 
to conserve food products. 

All of this special 
(which, as these lines are written, 
may be_ subject to. still further 
changes) is strictly a war measure. 
It is provided that the law shall cease 
to be in force with the close of the 
war. 


legislation 





Storage During the War 


Another reason why farmers should 
provide storage on their®own farms 
this autumn is because*much of the 
storage space in the cities and towns, 
and especially at terminals, will be 
overcrowded with munitions and 
army supplies. The storage committee 
of the Council of National Defense 
has issued a special bulletin emphasiz- 
ing the present and prospective lack 
of the usual storage facilities. All war 
stuff takes precedence in both trans- 
pertation and storage. Hence the im- 
portance of storing crops on the farm 
until such time as they are to be 
seld. 

For years many farmers have made 
it a practice to ship more or less 
produce into one or more cities to be 
stcred there until the farmer orders 
the same sold on the market. Con- 
sider carefully before you try to do 
it this year. Even if you succeed in 
getting storage space, you may have 
to pay a price that will be almost 
prohibitive. 


Milk Activities Up State 
M. FEINT, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y¥ 


The Beardsley co-operative cream- 
ery of Willet is a progressive plant. 
Its latest departure is the making of 
Italian cheese from the surplus of 
whey. The Ekenberg milk products’ 
company of Cortland is rushing to 
completion a large new building to 
accommodate a new packing ma- 
chine, which will be the last word in 
automatic packing. This is the com- 
pany that handled to much of the 
farmers’ milk of that county during 
the strike last October. Few realize 
the magnitude of the business done 
by this company, which also*operates 
two plants at Elsie and Freeville, 
Mich. The capacity of the new pack- 
ing machine is 1% cars a day. Be- 
sides the dry milk powder from but- 
termilk, whole and skim milk this 
company makes the well-known Leco 
buttermilk pancake flour, using 120,- 
000 bushels of buckwheat a year and 
large quantities of corn, barley, and, 
ef course, milk. 

Delaware county farmers complain 
that a large New York distributing 
company is paying them only 50 cents 
a can of 40 quarts for buttermilk and 
dumping it down embankments to 
hold the retail price up to 9 and 10 
cents a quart. This is an affront to 
be resented equally by consumers and 
by producers everywhere when there 
is such urgent meed to conserve all 
foods where possible. 

Cayuga county dairymen are plan- 
ning to buy feeds in carload lots. 

A study of a list of 20 central New 
York creameries and cheese factories 
shows everyone paying a better price 
for milk this summer than the ship- 
ping stations pay. Is not this a de- 
cided hint to the dairymen’s league 





that their members are not getting a 
square deal? The new contract time 
is fast coming. The farmers want 
more time in October, when the new 
contracts are to be made, and are 
willing to hold out for it if necessary. 

Popular sentiment among up-state 
producers seems to be against such 
long-term contracts under the present 
unusual conditions, with no provision 
made as yet against food gambling. 

The Beardsley creamery of Willet 
paid $2.254 for April milk, and $2.118 
for May, as compared to $1.95 and 
$1.90, the league prices for these 
months, North Pitcher creamery 
paid $2.412 for April and $2.245 for 
May. Union Valley paid $2.30. in 
April for an average test of 3.2% but- 
ter fat, and $2.01 for a 3.18% test for 
May, all with whey free to patrons 
for feeding purposes. 





Leghorns in the Lead 


In the international egg laying con- 
test at Storrs, Ct, the Leghorns are 
hammering away in fine style. They 
were very largely responsible for an 
increased yield of 50 eggs as com- 
pared with the preceding week. 
No pen of Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons or Campines laid 
over 0 eggs for the week, but 14 pens 
of Leghorns were able to pass this 
mark. The total yield for all pens 
was 3957 eggs. 

Windsweep farm's two pens from 
Redding Ridge, Ct, won first and sec- 
ond places for the week with yields 
of 59 eggs and 56 eggs respec- 
tively. Two other pens of Leg- 
horns, entered by Koshaw farm 
at Granby, Ct, and E. A. Bal- 
lard of Chestnut Hill, Pa, tied for 
third place with 53 eggs each. 

Save Late Molters—The late molt- 
ing hens are often better layers than 





the early molting hens. Fatten the 
early molters and put them on the 
market. Keep the late molters. The 
hen that molts in October and No- 


vember, as a rule, is a better layer 
than the one that molts in July and 
August. This is contrary to the opin- 
ion of some years ago. 


Colt with Scours 


What shall I do for a suckling colt 
that has the scours? The colt is two 
months old. We turn the mother and 
col in the pasture every day. The colt 
does not seem to be sick and oes not get 
thin. Will the scours do the colt any 
harm or should we give it something as 
a cure?—[F. E. R., New York. 

Keep the mother and colt in days 
and feed the mother on dry hay. You 
may let them out at night. Give the 
colt a tablespoonful of castor oil every 
night after bringing in and a table- 
spoonful of blackberry brandy in the 
mcrning before turning out. If not 
better in a week or so report further. 
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A Perfect Day 


should end—as well as 
begin—with a_ perfect 
food, say— 


Grape-Nuts 


with cream. 


A crisp, delicious food, 
containing the entire 
nutriment of whole wheat 
and barley, including the 
vital mineral elements, 
so richly provided by 
Nature in these grains. 


Every table should 
have its daily ration of 
Grape-Nuts, 


“There's a Reason” 
=a Ss ZY 























Caponize and double the 
weight and the price gf 4 
>» 2om-~ 


cockerels, Easily done, 


G. P. PILLING a SON CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE RIGHT 
BOX ana chicks 


Easy to pack, come 





flat, do not break 
the eggs. Shipany 
distance. Write 
for prices. 





TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 











Farmingdale, L. I. New York 
Money Back 


HEAVES =: 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full share of work. 
Cure the heaves and you have a horse worth ita full value 
in work or in money. Send today for 

FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
($1.00 per package). Satisfactory results or money back. 


. leterin: 
Helps you distin 








of ary ser. 

ther ailments. Write 

Mr'the Adviser. itis HEE. 
FLEMING BROG., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, tit. 














Famous Tornado Silos 
Special Proposition 









































for themselves. 


W. R. HARRISON & CO., 








etl FARMERS and DAIRYMEN: Write for our 
SPECIAL OFFER on ABSOLUTELY BONE 
DRY Oregon Fir Silos. We save you money on HIGH 
GRADE SILOS. 
TONGUES and GROOVES, More HOOPS, More 
DOORS, and most convenient and AIR TIGHT 
DOOR SYSTEM on the market. 

TT Safety Anchor System Free 


} We have made the TORNADO for years, and our Silos speak 
Write now for our special early offer. 


No KNOTS, Extra Heavy 








Dept. B, Massillon, Ohio 




















Get My New Patriotic Prices! 


/On Spreaders — Tractors — Engines — Separators 


Find out and entity yourself how much 
ments direct from Gallowa’ e maker. 
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you why you can save 
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uu can save by getting your farm imple- 
his direct dealing is actually buying at 
wholesale, and even less, and saves you 25% to 50% on everything you need on the farm 
Tractors, Engines, Separators, Wagons, Implements, Vehicles. I'll tell 

direct buying in my big, free book. I'll also tell you where 
goes—the money you save by dealing direct with the manufacturer. 


Write for MyFree Book That Keeps the Prices Down 


hed, and will save 


bargain book blished, my farmers friends 
dollars. Write me for the book today. A postal willdo. Let this book be your buyin 
Don't hesitate, Dont i 


on your summer purchases. ‘t 
money-saving book, Advantageous shipping points save you freight. 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., WM. GALLOWAY CO., 347GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLOO, 1OWA 
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Crop Promise Generally Maintained 


Loss in Spring and Gain in Winter Wheat—Statistician B.W. Snow 


Orange Judd crop reports represent local re- 
turns from some 2000 agents, each speaking for 
small territory with which he is personally fa- 
miliar. hese returns are consolidated upon the 
basis of the importance of each district in the 
production of the crop in question and the 
figures represent a scientific average of the views 
of all of these local agents. The work is done 
in a scientific manner and does not compare with 
mere “hit and miss” work of the ordinary news- 
paper crop reports. This is the 25th year in 
which our crop reporting bureau has been under 
the direction of Statistician B. W. Snow, recognized 
the world over as the leading author®y upon crop 
production and distribution. Records of a quarter 
century prove the complete reliability of the 
Orange Judd crop reports.—[( Editor. 


The first half of July was similar 
in character to the period which has 
preceded it this season, with tempera- 
below normal and a satisfac- 
tery moisture supply over practically 
all of the central valleys with the ex- 
ception of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
northern Texas. With the passing of 
the middle of the month, temperature 
conditions changed radically, and the 
last 10 days of July were characterized 
by very high temperatures, breaking 


tures 


records for many years at many 
points particularly in the near and 
far northwest Rainfall was limited, 
and drouth damage intensified by the 


high temperatures was experienced in 
the northwest and in the southwest. 
Over the balance of the country the 
high temperatures were exactly what 
‘was needed and farm conditions were 
generally improved. 


The close of the month finds gen- 
eral rain relief in the spring wheat 
territory of the near northwest, with 


cooler weather, but no rain relief 


neted in the southwest 
YIQLD OF WINTER, CONDITION OF SPRING 





WHEAT 
Winter, bus —Spring, cond-, 
p acre July 1 Aug i 
91 93 
&8 6 
91 90 
75 50 
91 87 
78 56 
93 80 
- - 3 53 
Wash aeenesate On 92 64 
Chia . oc — — 
Mont eeeees 18 90 60 
Other ener“ 91 85 
Total ....ees- 15.8 85.3 70.0 
Corn Crop Promise Increasing 
The month of July was favorable 
fer corn throughout ail of the im- 
Portant territory except Kansas, 


and northern Texas, where 
rainfall and excessive high 


Oklahoma 
lack of 


dicated throughout the season by a 
mere comparison of conditional fig- 
ures. 

The average yield of winter wheat 
as based upon threshing returns to 
date is 16 bushels per acre against an 
indicated yield on July 1 of 14.6. In 
other words, the final yield is appar- 
ently something like 10% better than 
correspondents estimated from the ap- 
pearance of the growing plant. 

Based upon my own estimate of 
acreage and threshing returns to date, 
it would seem that we have a winter 
wheat crop this year of about 440,000,. 
000 bushels against an indication a 
month ago of a little over 400,000,000. 

Trying Weather for Spring Wheat 

Weather conditions during July 
have been radically unfavorable for 
spring wheat in important parts of 
the territory. North Dakota has suf- 
fered most with a loss of prospect 
that is calamitous. Montana and Ore- 
gon and Washington have also suf- 
fered in equal degree. In the balance 
of the spring wheat territory the 
prospect is not seriously changed 
from that apparent a month ago. 

The average condition of spring 


te ane, 


a 
mate of acreage of about 220,000,000 
bushels, or a loss during the month 
in prospect equaling 39,000,000 bush- 
els of spring wheat. 

Bumper Oats Crop Secured 


OATS, CONDITION JULY 1 AND ave 1 


July Aug 
97 97 
3s 
68 75 
93 8687 


79 55 





July was entirely favorable for fill- 


ing and securing of the oats crop 
everywhere except in Kansas, Okla- 
hema and the spring wheat territory 
of the northwest. In these states that 
are excepted the crop has been _ se- 
riously damaged by dry weather and 
high temperatures. Throughout the 
balance of the country the crop rather 
more than held its own, with the re- 
sult that in spite of a moderate low- 
ering of condition the prospective 


rs 
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yield of oats in bushels is the same as 
was reported on July 1—1,435,000,009 
bushels. 

Time and Depth of Plowing 

When to plow and how deep io 
plow have always been questions o¢ 
vital interest to crop growers. In an 
experiment at the Pennsylvania stata 
college 7%-inch plowmeg has © been 
compared with 12-inch and fall plow. 
ing has been compared with spring 
plowing. Eight plots are used in 
these tests, cropped in two rotations. 
The results show that fall plowing 
gives slightly better yields of corn 
than spring plowing. 

With all of the other crops neither 
the time of plowing nor the depth 
made any significant difference jn 
yields. Fall plowing can be recom. 
mended where the lay of land and 
soil conditions permit, more becausg 
the rush of spring work will be re. 
lieved thereby than for any other 
reason. Deep plowing done with at 
least twice the draft of ordinary plow. 
ing, has given no greater return in 
crops. 


Mention A A When You Write 








temperatures finally resr'ted in pos- 
itive and in many cas. irreparable 
injury 

Last month the crop on the 
acreage as estimated by myself was 
figured as promising about 5,139,000,- 
000 bushels. This month, by reason of 
the fact that we are one month nearer 
harvest, the present conditional figure 
may be taken as ftairly indicating a 
crop of at least 3,175,000,000 bushels 
corn. 


Corn Behind Normal Development 


Aside from the drouth 
the southwest ilready referred to 
there is practically no complaint of 
any character except the fact that the 
crop continues later than usual in de- 
velopment. Corn was planted late and 
the cool season up to July 15 kept the 


damage in 





Plant backward, and while there has 
been come gain during the past two 
weeks, the crop is still 10 days or 
more behind any normal development 
Offsetting this fact it is to be noted 
that the plant is strong and thrifty, 
the color unusually good, fields very | 
ciean and tt oil generally n fair 
shape for moisture. j 
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Wheat Uncertainties j 
The harvest of winter wheat this 


year was nearly 10 days to two weeks 
later than usual, and as a result nat- | 
urally the amount of threshing done 
on August 1 is materially less than 
usual. Enough returns from our 
American Agriculturist correspondents 
however, have been reached to make it 
very evident that the average rate of 
yield of winter wheat is going to be 
materially higher than has been in- 
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Owners 


Not to our knowled¢e has a pro- 
fessional motor car driver ever 
made a record with a Chandler Six. 

But all the thousands of owners 
of Chandler Sixes, every day, are 
H making the kind of records that 
Records of satisfactory 


The Chandler Company has 
never built a racing car. Chandler 
owners do not want racing cars. 

The 55 to 60 miles per hour 
speed that every Chandler car will 
do is speed much greater than you 


The Chandler Company has 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 


CHANDLER SIX 


Chandler Records Are 
Records 


The ease 


What any 


The Chandler is a Fact-Car, Not a Claim-Car, 
and These Are Facts, Not Claims 


There is no other six more flexible in control, more responsive to your 
every demand, than the Chandler. 


There is no other which will pull hard grades on high with greater ease. 
There is no other so economical in operation. 


There is no other which embodies in its design and construction so many 
features characteristic of high-grade high-priced motor cars. 


There is no other of more beautiful body lines or greater riding comfort. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL BODY TYPES 


F. O. B. Cleveland 


Choose the Fact-Car For Your Car 


Dealers in All Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns j 


Write For Catalog Today 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, _vept.a.a Cleveland, Ohio 


never built'a special mountain- 
climbing car with short wheel 
base and low gear ratio. 


Chandler climbs steep grades on 
high gear is satisfying to the 
Chandler owner. 

The Chandler Company has 
never supplied any Chandler dealer 
anywhere with a special gear ratio 
for demonstrating purposes. 


your Chandler Six will do. 


The manufacturer of one six can 
make. just as big claims as the 
manufacturer of any other six. But 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 


with which every 


Chandler Six does 
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About Wheat Scab 


A. I, SELBY, OHIO EXPER STA 


The scab of wheat is caused by a 
fungus known as fusarium roseum 
jn its pink summer form and as gib- 
perella saubinettii in its resting or 
winter form, in which the spores are 
borne in sacks or asci contained in a 
spherical con- 
tainer (per- 
ithecium), In 
this resting 
form it lives 
over on straw, 
stubble and on 
a great num- 
ber of related 
grass stems. 
The pink form 
appears to be 
most danger- 
ous in our 
winter wheat 
region, as it 
carries over in 
the seed 
wheat in the 
form of fun- 
gous threads in 
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Wheat 
Scab 


the’ shriveled 
grain; the resting form on _ straw, 
stubble and on a great number 


wheat fields, either summer or winter, 
where wheat follows wheat in con- 
tinuous cropping. 

In the pink development and at- 
tack, showery or rainy weather just 
before harvest time favors the scab. 
In 1916 at the Ohio station a variety 
plot of the Wheatcraft variety had 
61% of the heads attacked by scab. 
While scab does not appear to reduce 
yield as muchas the percentage of 
infected heads would indicate, it 
causes shriveling of the kernels, fol- 
lowed by fungous attack on the seed- 
ling wheat and killing of the young 
wheat plants; such scab killed seed- 
lng plants may in turn breed and 
spread the infection. The large 
amount of work in the United States 
upon the scab disease of wheat ap- 
pears to have been done by the Ohio 
and North Dakota stations (Ohio bul- 
letin 97, Pages 40-43, 1898) by Bolley 
in North Dakota bulletins and by 
Manns and myself (Ohio bulletin 
203.) Unfortunately, this last named 
publication is out of print. In it a 
full investigation was made of the 
systematic, cellurial and parasitic re- 
lations of the scab fungus. 

There are two distinct phases of 
the seed control of wheat scab, viz: 
The separation of all scab infected 
kernels, which are generally more or 
less shriveled; the treatment of the 
Plump grain to kill adhering spores, 
which like dust are scattered in many 
Ways and are proved by proper wash- 
ings to be present on such kernels. 

It was proved that certain kernels 
of wheat made externally sterile grew 
in culture dishes and later were at- 
tacked by the scab fungus carried 
Within the seed grain. It was shown 
that “the scab fungus fusarium ros- 
eum is an aggressive seedling para- 
site attacking and killing the young 
wheat plants under a month in age.” 
Losses" in wheat plots at the Ohio 
Station were found to be from 1 to 
9% of the seedling wheat plants 
which were destroyed by the scab 
fungus in 1907. 


Fan and Treat Seed 


The conclusions are accordingly in- 
eviable: 

All shriveled kernels of grain re- 
quire to be separated from the seed 
wheat where the crop has been at- 
tacked by scab. This is a matter of 
f00d screening and fanning mill re- 
cleaning work. 

After the bad grains are separated 
and rejected, treat the seed wheat 
with a germicide solution or by a 
serm-killing method. ‘The formalde- 
hyde drench, as for treatment of seed 
oats to prevent. smut, has been found 
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successful, viz: Use a pint or pound 
of formalin (40% formaldehyde) to 
40 gallons of water. Sprinkle the piles 
of grain on the floor or canvas with 
this solution by means of sprinkler, 
shoveling over the grain constantly 
until every kernel is moistened. It 
usually requires three-fourths gallon 
of solution per bushel of grain. After 
being thoroughly moistened, let 
treated grain lie in pile two to three 
hours overnight, then spread: to dry. 
After treatment, handle the grain in 
disinfected bags, mills and _ drills. 
This same formalin solution can be 
used to disinfect bags and machinery. 

When other diseases are present, 
such as stinking smut, both will be 
destroyed by the same treatment, or 
by the bluestone soaking method. 

If modified hot water treatment is 
used, as for loose smut, that treat- 
ment will kill scab spores, stinking 
smut spores or others, and a second 
treatment is not required. 


When to Harvest Soy Beans 


Soy beans may be cut for hay from 
the time the pods begin to form until 
the leaves begin to turn yellow. If 
cut before pods form, the yield_ will 
be reduced and the curing made more 
dificult. If cut after the seed has 
developed there is a hardening of 
stems. with considerable loss of leaves. 

Curing is done very much like 
heavy crop of clover or alfalfa is 
cured. A good plan is to cut the 
beans one day, and if the weather is 
favorable, rake them up the next day 
and the third day put them in cocks 
and let stand for several days. When 
cured in this manner, no leaves will 
be lost, and if the cocks are well built 
high and narrow, the damage by rain 
will be small. 

The tedder should be used only 
when the plants are still green or 
damp, otherwise there will be loss of 
leaves. When seed alone is the obiect 
cutting should not begin until most 
of the leaves have fully dropped off. 
The pods are fairly well brown and 
the seed is fully devolped. If allowed 
to stand until much later than this or 
until the pods are very ripe, consid- 
erable loss will result from scattering. 

The beans intended for the _ silo 
should be well developed, but cutting 
should take plaee before leaves begin 
to drop off. If the beans have been 
planted in a separate field for silage, 
the grain binder undoubtedly is the 
best implement for harvesting. The 
Pennsylivania station has issued an 
excellent bulletin on soy bean culture 
which will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested in the crop. 


August Seeding of Alfalfa 


“While spring and fall seeding of 
alfalfa are practiced, summer seeding 
is more certain,” says the Pennsylva- 
nia state college. “Alfalfa is a warm 
weather plant and a more satisfac- 
tory stand will result if the seeding 
is made when the soil is warm. The 
soil must be finely pulverized, fairly 
compact and have a moist seed bed 
with complete freedom from weeds. 

“One gets the best seed bed by 
spring plowing and then harrowing or 
disking every 10 days or two weeks 
until August 15. “Summer seeding 
should be made without a nurse crop. 
Around August 20 is late enough to 
plant.”’ 





You rememniber that I wrote you 


asking if it would be possible for me | 


to be changed to that other R F D. 


Now I write to thank American Agri- | 
My | 
mail is delivered now every morning | 


culturist for the interest it took. 


at my gate. There are four other 
families on the road that get the ben- 
efit of your influence. 
they must all subscribe for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and heip the good 
work along.—[Patrick Aherin, Bald- 
winsville, NY. 
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I tell them | 


every farm. 


mire or pack the soil. 


and three men. 


furrow you ever saw. 
rials, under the su 
truck designers. 


Devel: pi 
Cleveland 


$1185 


F.O. B. 
FACTORY 
The Cleveland Tractor Company 
Dept. Z Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me full information about your 
Cleveland Tractor. 


otorize Your Farm 


**One or more trectors on every farm will help toward in- 
tensive farmin, . and will help to solve the labor problem. *’ 


—J. Ogden Armour in the Saturday Evening Post. 


The country demands that your farm—every farm in the land 
—produce a maximum yie 

This is possible, even in the face of the labor shortage that 
confronts you. The genius of Rollin H. White has made it so— 
made it practical for you to motorize your farm. For he has 
built the one tractor that can be operated profitably on almost 





That tractor is the Cleveland. It is the first practical small 
unit machine. It is the machine for which you have been waiting. 


The Cleveland crawls on its own tracks, so it will not stick, 


Possessing 600 square inches of traction surface, it will go 
anywhere—over rough and smooth, around hill and over dale, 
through sand and over wet land. And work—one Cleveland 
does more actual work in a day than three three-horse teams 


In proof: .. Cleveland will pulli two fourteen-inch plows and 
with them turn up eight to ten acres a day of the finest, straightest 
And 
The Cleveland is built to stand work—hard work. It is built of best mate- 

ision of Rollin H. White, one of the country's foremost 
he gears are identical with those used in finest trucks. They 
are enclosed in dirtproof, dustproof cases. The Cleveland steers by the power 
of its engine. A light touch on its steering wheel sends it in the desired direction, 

12 H. P. at its drawbar and 20 H. P. at its pulley, the 
ample capacity for every power requirement of the farm. 
Cleveland Tractors are in actual use the country over. They are terete 
farm production and lowering its cost. ° 
labor. They are returning their owners a profit. 

You need a Cleveland. 
construction and performance. Let ua show you what a Cleveland can do 
you—the range of its usefulness is amazing. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


with minimum fuel expense. 


They are offsetting the existing lack 


And you need it now. Write for full details of 


Name en _ 





State 
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Caicdonia 
‘RIEL 


Natura Beat Soul Lume 
APPLY LIME ‘THIS FALL 


Orders must be placed at once to prevent 
disappointment. The extraordinary car 
shortage makes this imperative. 

Caledonia Mari Lime, the most soluble cal- 
cium carbonate, proves most economi- 
cal. Write for prices, facts, analysis, etc. 

CALEDONIA MARL BRANCH 

International Agricultural Corporation 
816 Marine Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











MILLIONS OF FRUIT TREES! 
we Plan now for fall planting. We have 
ie <—~, Millions of genuine Harrison-grown trees 
‘ a ‘ e, pear, and plum, ready 
: " for prompt shipment. 
*. Vigorous, hardy, free from disease. We 
yet ship them by freight, express, or parcel 
e post. Large or small orders. Send at 
once for catalog and special prices. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, Box 60, BERLIN, MD. 












. “Wonderful Money Saving : 
* PFence Book. Over 150 Sizes. 13¢Per Rod 
3ates-Steel Poste- Bar’ re tat 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
per rod up. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
- Cleveland, Onie 


Dept. 5) a 















Agriculture and Preparedness 
Herbert Myrick 


A statement in definite terms of the relation of 
a redirected agriculture to national life, its safety, 
strength and development. The author points out 
the agencies now at work in remaking the systems 
of food production into a science and business, 
both efficient and all-serving for all needs and 
all the people, and concludes that armies and 
navies are important, but, before both, must be a 
highly trained human force to meet all require- 
ments of agricultural, mechanical and_ spiritual 
endurance. Handsomely printed. Bound in cloth 
and gold. Net 50 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y, 
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NEW YORK 
Food Bill Introduced 


Hearings are being held this week 
upon the bill introduced by the legis- 
lative war committee, relative to food 
centrol and distribution in the Empire 
state during the continuation of the 
war. The. measure was introduced on 
‘Aveust 2 and went to third reading 
without reference. 

The principal fe: atures of the bill 
provide that Theodore Roosevelt of 
Oyster Bay, James W. Wadsworth of 
Geneseo and Morgan J. O’Brien of 
New York, shall be the three com- 
missioners to control food products 
and the necessities of life, including 
ice and gasoline. They are to have 
charge of the production, manufac- 
turing, marketing, storage, accumula- 
tion and distribution of the necessi- 
ties, named in the bill as food, feed 
products, seeds, fertilizers, etc 

Hoarding is defined as foodstuffs 
being held and controlled or arranged 
fcr by any manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer, or other dealer in a quantity 
in excess of the reasonable require- 
ments of his business for use or sale 
by him for a reasonable time or rea- 
sonably required to furnish necessi- 
t'es produced in surplus quantities. 
In a word, execessive cost is aimed 
at Curing the time of scant or no pro- 
duction. It is made a misdemeanor 
to withhold from the market any such 
necessity as is above mentioned for 
the purpose of undue profit 

The commission has power to com- 
rel common carriers to give prefer- 
erce to the transportation of the 
necessities of life, and it is to co-op- 
erate with the state commission on 
farms and markets. 

Gov Whitman directed the fram- 
ers of the food ontrol bill before 
the measure was introduced not to pro- 
vide in any legislature for the 
of food products held by producers. 
His idea was, he explained, that when 
food was discovered that had peen 
stored in large quantities and where 
the food supply commission was of 
the opinion that it was being held for 
higher prices, that it might then be 
appropriated The governor declared 

it the property of the bona fide 
producer should be examined in th 
food bill, 

Reports to the food 
n sien, of which 
Charles S. Wilson, is chairman nidi- 
cate a large increase in the pred 


seizure 


supply com- 
Commission 





tion of potatoes over the crop of list 
year. Some estimates are 40%, whi e 
others are even more. 

The prov ons of the Wicks log 
licensing bill, designed to encour 
raising of sheep, are being carr ri 
by the state department of aericul 
ture Representatives of t} ad rt 
rent state that there are UvlhaN oes 
in the state The Wicks bill requires 
the asst ors to mvestigate ind I 
port to the department of ric 
ali dogs in their districts Applica- 
tion for payment for sheep killed by 
aows is provided for in he Wick 
bill, are being re ved at the depart- 
ment The claim ire to be investi- 
gated and the sheep appraised 

The farm scttlement bureau of the 
department of agriculture is anxious 
to receive reports on farms available 
in the variou ounties in the tate 
It is the intention of the bureau to 
list farm land which is not reine 
worked, farm land which is available 
it low pric or t rental » tl 
i nay seek settler from other state 
or from thi tate to work the die 
f ms and thus ine? e food preduc- 
tion The bureau ha obtained re- 
ports trom me counties on iand 
ivecilable, na nd voring to pla Ce 
families upon it 

arm camps for boy igricultural 
laborers have proved to be of h 
ud to farmers, according to reports to 


food supply commission The 
bevs in the camps are expected to be 
of great value in the harvesting sea- 
sou 


Mann the } Man 


Everybody agrees that Prof Mann is 
the right man to direct the New York 
agricultural college. A graduate oi 
the New York state college of agricul- 
ture, he knows the imstitution from 
within and without. In 1904 he was 
assistant superintendent of the Bos 
ton farm and trades school in Boston 
Harbor, returned in 1905, and become 
rersonal secretary to the beloved L. H 
Bailey in the preparation of the 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 
In 1908 he was appointed assistant 


professor of dairy industry in he 
college of agriculture and was soon 
thereafter taken to the department of 
agriculture at Albany by Prof Pearson 
« his secretary, when Mr Pearson 
became commissioner of agricu!ture 
When Prof Bailey was appointed 


chairman of the commission on coun 
try life Prof Mann was called back to 
the college in the fall of 1908 as secre- 
tary to the director and editor 

The following year he became 
secretary to the college, registrar and 
editor. and continued in that work un- 





til 1915, when he was granted sab- 
batic leave for a year of study in 
sociology at the university of Chicago, 
at the same time being made peoteness 
of rural social organization. In 1916 
he returned to the college expecting 
to take up his new work, but when 
Dr Galloway left he was made acting 
dean, a position which he admirably 
filled the past year. 

In-June last he was elected dean of 
the college and director of the sta- 
tion. We bespeak the earnest and 
enthusiastic support of all New York 
people, predict a most successful 
work, and a great career for the new 
cean. We are sure that every alum- 
nus, every associate and every citizen 
will give his devotion and loyaity to 
Dean Mann. 





Hop Prices and Prospects 

Ruling interests, this being the con- 
sumers of the domestic hop crop, are 
very much disturbed over the pro- 
posed changes in the federal tax law, 
raising enormous sums for war pur- 
poses. This has been under revision 
for two months and is this week be- 
fore the senate for consideration. The 
measure provides for approximately 
two billions in taxes to meet war ex- 
renses. As to malt liquors the clause 
in the new bill proposes to greatly 
increase taxes. Beer is to be taxed 
$3 p bbl or double the present rate. 
Wines will be virtually trebled in 
taxes. 

Acreage around East Cobleskill, 
writes George Cain, one-third short of 
last year, prospects for a light yield. 
Blue mold has appeared. “With fa- 
vcrable conditions growers cannot 
look for more than half a crop in 
Schoharie Co.” 


Eastern New York Notes 

CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY CO, N ¥ 

The annual farmers’ picnic for the 
towns of Florida, Charleston and 
Amsterdam in Montgomery county 
and for the towns of Duanesburg and 
Princetown in Schenectady county 
will be held in Howard Wilkinson’s 
grove near the Powder Springs near 
Minaville August 3v. Many special 


attractions will be there and a fine 
time’ is assured all who can be 
present. 


Farmers in eastern New York are 


getting a good start with their hay 
harvest, though nearly three weeks 
late. Hay is not only of much better 
quality than last year but the yield 
in many fields is better. Prepara- 
tions are on foot at the farm bureau 
oilice in Monigomery county for the 


organization of a hay producers’ as- 
sociation for the purpose of getting 
better prices for hay. 





Tong Island Ducks—Some carly po- 
tntoes are being dug and sold at re- 
tail for $1.75 p bu and in small quan- 
tities at 50e p pk. Duck growers are 
experiencing one of the worst seasons 
in many years, Cornmeal has reached 
the unprecedented figure of $4.55 p 
100, which is hitting hard the small 
duck grower who must buy in small 
quantities. A preparation of ground ice 
cream cones, bran and other by-prod- 
ucts is being tried with some success 
but cannot take the place of meal for 
fattening purposes Gran is easier, 
selling at $1.00 p 100. Market ducks 

re bringing 22c p Ib with the demand 


gereatly lessened on account of the 
war It is said that much of the 
product is going into cold storage. 
[W. 6B. Tuthill. 


Nochester Co—The peach crop in 
this section will exceed last year’s. 
Apples are a total failure. Men that 
should have 2000 bbis will not have 
25 bblis in many instances. Sour cher- 
The 


ries were a fair crop. crop 
cleared up about Se p Ib. Corn and 
bears are looking bad, but other 


encouraging. No blight 
on potatoes yet. Wheat and rye met 
full expectations. If frost holds off, 
farmers about here will have done 
their share to help lick the kaiser, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Good Yields, Good Prices 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
Conservative estimates place the 
estimate for peaches in the Chambers- 
burg-Waynesboro peach-growing belt 
at over 500 carloads. Other southern 
Pennsylvania growers will probably 
couble this estimate. Some of the 
earlier varieties did not yield as 

l: rgelv as had been predicted. 
Potato growers report largely dimin- 
ished 


crops look 


having attacked the erowing vines. | 
\lthough bordeaux has been used 
more liberally than ever before, the 
blight resisted the customary treat- 
ment Amateur gardeners were sadly 
disappointed because of the many 
enemies of vegetation that must be 


combated. 

Early varieties of apples sold in the 
Harrisburg city market at retail at 
$5.20 a bushel. All kinds of berries 
also commanded extreme prices—Reid 
raspberries, 30 cents; black raspber- 








Seover Potato Digger 


Built in a variety of styles. 





Besides getting all of the potatoes the Hoo 
cations point to a big 
surance. It enables you to spears ie 
as any ten 7, ve gS of the 
Hoover can be f 
——- or oer ees 
ty ae last—built 
aia of the ince made of nah 
Potatoes do not roli back. This co 


are used in all important Cant bearing points. Write for booklet 


er bearings 
< as full eo ef of Hoover Potato 
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of farm labor “this fall. 


pota ws—every one The 
th picker attachment. Potatoes can be delivered in 
almost entirely of steel and malleable 








wer digs your crop at less cost. 
A Hoover is in- 
the shortest possible } ag met 
toes in ro 
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JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILL. 














A MARVEL for speed—turns out a continuous stream 

of bales, Heavy steel transmission, self-feeder and 

block dropper. Friction clutch starts or stops press in- 
adapted for alfalfa. 


stantly. Especially 


Big money baling hay—faster oe press, the more money 


=that’s why you should 


Works Like Lightning 


Sandwich HayPress 








by retora mail. 
figures on the big corn losses each year. 


~ in sections. 
FIRE-PROOF, RAT-PROOF 
Lightnin ather- 





. Ming ot rs i. iron. 
iy put up. 


Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 


hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 
shed heaviest raine—dew-proof, Pay 

back cost many times. Our location 











Dig Your 
Potatoes 





WITH A 


SUCCESS, JR. 





di 
effics 
soil. 
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" a simple plow 
er unequaled for strength and 
ciency. It does the wes yb es 


_More potatoes with less 1a 
g expense. Let us tell you 
ow you can profitably em- 
ploy one on on our farm. 
ae 
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1061 King Street, 











NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


GREENHOUSES 


Their Construction 
and Equipment 
By W. J. WRIGHT 


Director New York State School of 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

This volume contains -definite, nm informa - 
tion about the different forms of construction. 
heating and equipment and the probable cost of 

greenhouses. It gives not only opinions, but facts 
hy figures carefully ———. to appeal to the 
present owner of a greenhouse, as well as to those 
who may contemplate building. * whether it be a 
small private bouse of a large commercial range 

The author has had this book in preparation 
for several years, data given are based on 
his own experience and observation, as well as on 
that of h of 





—— 
and own throughout the country. ume 
will bet weleumsed as the best book in its its eld. 
CONTENTS 
_,4 General Survey; Sashbed Construction: 
Considerations: Greenhouse Archi- 











tecture; Structural Material; Framework. 
Methods of Erecting; Gila and Painting: 
— = Se : Beds. 

Walks; G Heating : 


Renches 

Hot Water neta! erica: Steam Installation: 
Boilers, Fuels = Flues; Water Sapply and 
Irrigation; Concr.te Construction ; Plans and 


Iliustrated with many photographs and draw 
hm ng ny | snhance the value of the text 
pages, 5% x8 —— Cloth, $1.60. 


JUDD COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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ries, 15 cents; blackberries, 18 cents; 
Seckleberries, $0 cents Oe eng is 
tato wers are ng 

onnautosl 1 potato-growing machines 
which insure & uniformity not other- 
ptainable, Some producers offer 
grades—large, medium and 
culls; others two gades. Fruit-sizing 
gad assorting machines have also 
come to stay, and prove money-mak- 
ers. These machines can be operated 
ty electric motor or gasoline engines. 
Some producers employ hand-power, 
and still save time and money in han- 


*gling their crops. 


Increased Potato Production—The 
jpcrease in potato cultivation in Pa is 
fgured this year by the dept of agri 
at 19% or 44.331 acres. The crops are 
reported in splendid condition. 

Bumper Tobacco Crop—iIn Clinton 
Co, in the rich bottom lands of the 
West Branch .of the Susquehanna 
river, between Jersey Shore and Lock 
Haven, there is a bumper tobacco 
crop. A buyer who visited the region 
contracted for the tobacco of W acres 
at 22 cents a pound. This is a record 
price, yet most growers are holding 
out for more. 

Agricultural Lime—During the past 
year 312,948 tons of lime were sold in 
Pa. There were registered 219 brands, 
and fees amounted to $1,095. 

Milk Price Boosted—On August 1, 
the dairymen supplying Mahanoy 
City raised the price of milk from 9 
to 11 cents a quart, and to 6 cents a 
pnt from 5. Scarcity of milk and 
high price of feed are given as the 
reasons. 

Average Price of Berries—The av- 
erage price obtained for strawberries 
in Pa this year was 12 cents per quart 
box. Farmers realized mostly from 
9 to 14 cents. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cumberland Co—A fine crop of 
wheat has been harvested. Thresh- 
ing progressing, many fields yielding 
to 45 bus p acre. Walter Padgett’s 
12-acre field yielded 558 bus, an aver- 
age of 46%4 bus p acre. Corn is prom- 
ising. but needs rain in some locali- 
ties. Oats are now being harvested. 
Crop is excellent. Digging of early 
potatoes has begun and crop is not 
up to expectations. 





anumber of farm products. Late to- 
matoes not. very promising. Many 
felds attacked by blight. Apples 


and pears will not be over 50% 
Peaches enormous crop. 


OHIO 


Adams Co—It has been difficult to 
get wheat threshed, ricked or put in 
barn on account of wet weather. 
Much hay was injured ard some lost. 
Corn is making a splendid growth 
and the weeds in the cornfields also 
are growing well. Oats are a good 
crop but some falling because of wind 
and wet. Early potatoes a good yield. 

Pickaway Co—Wheat threshing just 
begun. Much rain is causing anxiety. 
but the promise is for a good crop. 
Wheat and corn each are $2 p bu. 
Potatoes good, tomatoes late, just be- 
sinning to ripen, and lots of beans 
planted. Corn growing fine. Hay har- 
vest is slow with much rain. Not 
much fruit and all surplus vegetables 
will be canned for family use. Can- 
ning is a popular subject.—[Mrs H. 
A. Penn. 


crop. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the market called for 
évery available quart last week. De- 
spite the fact that New York and the 
east suffered from one of the hottest 
spells on record, there was no sour 
milk. This is one of satisfactory re- 
sults of pasteurization. The league 
fates for grade B (barn score 55) to 
droducer in the 26-c zone are $2.55 p 
100 Ibs for 3% milk; 2.76, or 5.86c p 
a 3.6% milk, and 3.90 for 4% 

UK, 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 3 
Were as follows: 


Railroad Milk Cream 


cell OOO OE OR 

Susquehanna .....+..++ 5,025 40 
West ShOFS .cccccscess Ite 1,0 
Ckawamna ...eee.-.02 69,210 4,070 


NY C (long haul) in- 
cluding Rutland .....147,996 4,782 
NYC (short haul) ... 24,290 no 


OMarie .ccciesadcssis Gee 457 
Lehich valley ......... 50,290 1,910 


New Havem .....s000s- 33 
Homer Ramsdell line. 3275 170 
Pennsylvania ......... 16,295 675 

her sources ......... 1,435 58 


ccccccccccces 415184 21,746 





Totals 





Cigars are costing consumers more 
and it remains to be seen what effect 
sais will have upon the market for 
eaf tobaceo. Under voluntary agree- 
ment the big interests controlling a 
large number of leaf tobacco shops 

ve put into effect an ‘| agreement 
Whereby three-for-a-q cigars 


8re now I t = a 
grates es Oc Saya d six-for-a 


Prices are low on 
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League to Purchase Feed 

The dairymen’s league will estab- 
lish and maintain a central feed of- 
fice, and will arrange for the manu- 
facture and sale of feeds according 
to formulas approved by the New 
York state college of agriculture. The 
indorsement of the dairymen’s league 
will appear upon all the bags of all 
manufacturers authorized by the 
league. All orders for feed will be 
approved and recorded in the central 
office, which office will assist in han- 
ding transportation difficulties and 
see to it that there are no delays in 
delivery. 

Feed will be distributed by local 
purchasing agents, recommended by 
the local branches, and which must 
be acceptable to the manufacturer 
and approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the dairymen’s league. The 
local purchasing agent is to solicit 
orders, make up the car, send in or- 
ders, collect money, pay for the car, 
notify members when car. arrives, 
check out car and adjust local difti- 
culties, etc. The maximum price for 
feed shall be $3 per ton above the 
wholesale price at the time purchase 
is made; A member of the dairy- 
men’s league in good standing shall 
receive the following discounts: If 
he tak&s an entire carload for his 
own consumption, pays cash and takes 
the feed from the car, $2.50 per ton 
discount. ‘The reason for placing or- 
ders for carldad lots through the 
local purchasing agent is to secure 
disinterested checking of quality and 
quantity of feed, taking care of com- 
plaints and other usual services ren- 
dered by retail dealers. 

If he orders in less than carload 
lots, pays cash and takes feed from 
the car, $2 per ton discount. If he 
pays cash and takes feed from stor- 
age house within five days after noti- 
fication of arrival of car, $1 per ton 
discount. 

No discounts shall be: allowed on 
dairymen’s league feeds sold to farm- 
ers who are not members of the 
league, or members who are not in 
good standing. 

The local purchasing agent will so- 
licit standing orders to make up cars 
to maximum capacity. In case it is 
not possible to make a full car at 
convenient intervals, there should be 
storage space enough for the balance 
of the car. When possible it is advis- 
able for each local branch of the 
dairymen’s league to recommend a 
local feed dealer to act as its purchas. 
ing agent under a contract. 


Dorsett and Market Problems 


Under an act of the recent legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, a bureau of 
markets was created, and E. B. 
Dorsett of Mansfield has been ap- 
pointed director. Mr Dorsett was 
born and reared on a farm in Tigo 
county, Pa. His early education was 
obtained in the common schools, and 
later he was’ graduated from the 
Mansfield state normal school in 1596. 
In 1901 he was appointed deputy 
sheriff and in 1904 elected sheriff of 
his county. He served six years as 
lecturer and two years as overseer of 
the Pennsylvania state grange, and 
has been active in grange work and 
in grange circles for the past 15 years. 

He has been active in farmers’ in- 
stitute work and has become widely 
known over the state as an institute 
lecturer. Four years ago he was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the co- 
operative marketing in the bureau of 
farm advisers. The results of his 
efforts have been embodied in the act 
under which he has been made 
director. 

The object of the bureau is to create 
and foster a system of marketing that 
will prevent waste and needless time 
and expense in handling. The big 
problem to solve is one of distribution, 
and it will be the chief aim of the 
bureau to heip solve this problem. A 
minimum price on food products is 
doubtless a step in the right direction, 
but unless 2 maximum price is also 
fixed it will never prevent gambling 
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Buying and Selling 





or speculation. With an adequate 
system of storing and distribution of 
the food products of this country 
there would be but little or no need 
for either a food control bill or a food 
dictator, 

Undef our present system our food 
products are largely “dumped” on the 
market, instead of being ‘“‘sold”’ on the 
market to meet the requirements of 
a consuming public. This system has 
become vicious and expensive in the 
extreme. Men and combinations of 
men have made the most of the op- 
portunities accorded them by the sys- 
tem, and have bought and held food 
products for the rise in the price at 
the expense of both the producer and 
the consumer. 

The market bureau is neither a 
criminal court nor a detective agency. 
It will strive to prevent these crimes 
against the public, rather than at~ 
tempt to punish the offenders who 
commit the crimes. Little is to be 
gained through the spirit of antag- 
onism. The bureau will seek to 
remedy the cause by removing the 
opportunity that is now accorded men 
for food speculation. The bureau in- 
tends to make the distribution of farm 
products a business proposition rather 
than one for greed and profit. It 
bespeaks thé hearty co-operation of 


all gn eee consumers, distributers 
and transportation companies, and, 
with these agencies all working to- 
gether, Pennsylvania should take the 
lead in intelligent and economic 
marketing. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Spot 
1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
CHICRZO caseses 1.37 2.32 86% .82 45 
New York ...+. 2.43 196 90% .52 
Boston eccces 2.42 .96 96 51 
St Loule ...... 1 42 2.23 84 83% .44 
ToleGo ceccccce 1.4 2.31 84 83% — 
Minneapolis .... 1 41 2.20 85 82 43 





Everywhere wheat traders watched 
weather and crop conditons with 
more interest than anything else, and 
were not inclined to offer: material 
support. Some anxiety prevailed over 
the spring wheat situation, yet recent 
badly needed rains in the northwest 
brought cautious speculative seliing 
of Sept, which may be quoted nomi- 
nally somewhere around $2.15@2.30 
p bu. New winter wheat moved to 
market rather slowly up to the open- 
ing of Aug, yet market rather weak 
at a high price level around 2.55@ 
2.65 for carlots. Northern spring 
quotable at 2.00@2.95. Exports from 
Atlantic ports were ’ restricted and 
this even more true from the Pacific 
coast. The winter wheat harvest is 
late; some _ sales noted at country 
points around 2.25@2.40. 

Very little speculative interest has 
been manifested in wheat, owing tc 
the upset trade conditions and the 
imminence of radical changes in 
methods of operation under pending 
federal reguiations. There is little in 
sight at present on which to base the 
belief that speculative trading will 
prove very large in volume during the 
coming weeks. Operators everywhere 
are watching conditions and will re- 
main close to shore. Fairly liberal 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 08,008 & People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is o is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion issue of J following week. 
pGremioemente ry FARMS FOR SALB” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at ‘on above on, but 
will Ak E REAL BSTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under nis head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as @ large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











LIVE STOCK 


BARGAINS in fine Registered Jersey bull calves 
ww and see, HENBY LNGALIS, Greenville, 





DUROC PIGS, extra nice, $7.00 each, HUGH 


BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 








DOGS 


PUPS—The farmers’ Mend, and pure bred registered 





Ayrshire bull. ATSON & SON, Pleasant 
View Stock Farm, | N Y. 
THOROUGHBRED English Beagle pups, eligible 


to registry. CHARLES PAINTER, West Newton, Pa. 


WHEN IN WANT of farm or hunting dogs, write 
me. ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


PATENTS 
IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Four books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
R. B. OWEN, 








market your invention Advice free. 
©4 Owen Building, Washington, D C. 


IDEAS ARE VALUABLE; I help you 





market 


them; write totey for books and manufacturer’s 
wants. J. R. ELLY, 755 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. c 





WOMEN’S V WANTS 


SPECTAL FOR $1. 20, cash | cash with order: Two gross 
fruit jar rubbers. Choice of Genuine Lightning, 
Mason, E Z Seal, Ideal, or Wide Mouth rings; good 
quality. Put up one dozen each in cartons. De- 
livered by parcel post. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, 
Me, fruit and stone jars, canning supplies. 


PATCHWORK—Send dime for Household package 
bright new calicoes, PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden, Ct. 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
. They are right. Send for booklet. 

WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





BARRON WYCKOFF STRAIN—500 April and 
May pullets, $1.50 each; 500 one and two year old 
hens, $1.25 each. Must yt quick to make room 
for young stock. JES A. NOE, Delaware, N J. 


0 0-8 Lava Coos, ee 
from 200-230 hens, $2 each; three for $5. 
BOONTONAIR pec FARM, Boonton, N J. 











allowing and use 
Wipe soe ae 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Y AND CABBAGE PLANTS—Wintor Queen, 
eae" Hoste ond Giant Pascal, $1.40 por 1000. 
Re-rooted, $2; $1.20. Re-rooted French Golden 
Self am, “J Cabbage  plants—Surehead, 
Succession, All Head Barly, Flat Dutch, $1 per 1000, 
Snowball cauliflower, $3 per 1000 Re-rooted, $4. 
We ship only good plants F. W. ROCHELLE & 








SONS (wholesale growers of wgetable plants ox- 
clusively 18 years), Chester, N J 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
Planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 


bear fruit next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry 
plants, fruit trees. Catalog free. HARRY k 
SQUIRBSY, Good Ground, N Y. 





M A C SEED GRAINS—Rosen rye, Red Rock and 
Perfection winter wheat, mammoth red clover seed, 
winter vetch, EDW. BE. BVANS, West Branch, Mich. 








CELERY for fi ad, 1 1000, 5 000, J. 5 
a = Be ele , 00, $8.50 10,000. 3. @, 
MISCELLANZOUS 


WANTED—Prices are higher. 


? Red clover blossoms, 
liverwort or hepatica leaves, 


stramoniwa or jimson 
leaves, wild ginger or coltsfoot root, dandelion root, 
lady slipper root, and beeswax. Write BR. J. FELT- 
HAM, Olean, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govorn- 
ment positions, Several ee appointments to be 
Made next few months. Full oe about open- 
ings, how to prepare, etc, free Vrite immediately 
‘om CG822. BARL HOP KINS, Washington, 





THOUSANDS U. 8S. GOVERNMENT JOBS now 
open to farmers—men and women; $65 to $150 month. 
Vacations. Common education sufficient Write in.- 
mediately for list positions open. FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept F40, Rochester, N. Y 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have mang 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming ex- 
perience, who wish to work on farms. If you need @ 
good, steady. sober man, write for an order blank, 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED 








WANTED—Agents to look interests of 
American Agriculturist in your whole 6 
part time. tiberal commission and a permanent 
position. When writing, send names of two or thres 
business or professional men for reference. Address 
Agency Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


-120 acres; 


after the 
locality, 








MONEY-MAKING SHASHORE FARM $ 
equipped sawmill; borders salt water; good mill with 
rotary gear, planer, shingle, lath and threshing 
machine. Estimated machinery could not be replaced 
for $2800. Fine view of water; near neighbors and 
steamboat landing; abundance of fresh fish, clams 
and lobsters; eight-room painted house, running 


water; basement barn. Owner, advanced in years, 
to be relieved of care of farm and mill at once, will 
sell for only $3850, part cash; balance easy terms 
For details and traveling instructions to see this and 
other seashore properties along the Mow Wngland 
coast, see page 4, our New Summer Catalog, just cut, 
copy fre E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 
1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 


VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, West Virginia 
and Ohio farms at $15 per acre and up offer big 
values for the price Best climate, markets, schoo's 
Good land and _ neighbors. 
Write to F. 1aBAUME, Agri Agt N & W Ry, 
346 Arcade Building, Roanoke, Va. 


FOR SALE—480 acres is Shannon County, Missouri, 
a bargain. LEE W. SMITHSON, Birch Tyee, Mo. 
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quantities of the new crop are mov- 
ing from the farms in Ohio, Ind, Ky, 
etc. A choice grade of winter wheat 
was quotable in Toledo around $2.45 
p bu with under grades 2.30@2.55. 

Corn traders were inclined to dis- 
cuss hot winds and drouth during the 
early days of Aug, yet with the large 
nereage and some good reports of crop 
development, prices did not move 
very far in either direction. 

Field seeds were offered more sup- 
port under rather unpromising crop 
conditions. Prime timothy Sept $1) 
410.25 p 100 Ibs, prime clover 20, 
hungarian 3@3.50, millets 2@2.75. 

Keen interest is manifested in the 
rrogress of the corn crop in the older 
middle and eastern states. Here 
lurge quantities are grown and mostly 
consumed at home, atlhough Ohio 
usvally has a considerable surplus for 
shipment without the borders of the 
state, At Toledo old corn has been 
selling on track at the very high level 
of $2.30 p bu, while Dec, implying new 
e1op delivery, was quotable around 
1.20, 

Offerings of oats from the new crop 
were only moderate, harvest well un- 
der way, promising a big total. Old 
stocks commanded high prices, car- 
lots M0 @V2c p bu at New York. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
amaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher 

Beans 

At New York, market continued 
dull as it is between seasons. Sales 
to the government helped the situa- 
tion and offerings on the open market 
rather small, choice pea and medium 
beans $14.75@15.25 p 100 lbs, red 
kidney 12@13, Imperial 13@13.0, yel- 
low eye 13@13.25. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, midsummer dullness 
prevails and the market is flat, inter- 
est centering in fresh fruits. Values 
in evaporated apples are nominally 
unchanged, autumn deliveries of prime 
quoted around 9144@10c p Ib at New 
York evaporating loading stations. 
With crop prospects in apple orchards 
not overbrilliant, there is no. dis- 
position to force the product on the 
market. In a small way evaporated 
wppies, pack of ‘16, are jobbing at 
11@18e p Ib, blackberries 20@21c, 
raspberries 40@ 41ec. 

Eggs 

At New York, hot weather meant 
smaller receipts and a continuously 
liberal demand, market on high 
xrades firm with nearby guaranteed 
eges from N Y, Pa, also some good 
western hennery eggs quotable all the 
way up to 47@49c p doz, The gen- 
eral run of gathered western eggs re- 
ported at 35 @ 42c. 

Fresh Fruits 

Peaches from N J are reaching the 
nictropolitan market, showing gen- 
erally satisfactory quality with recent 
sales of Greensboro at $2.50@3.25 p 
«cra of 6 bskts, fey Elberta from fur- 
ther south 3.50@4 At Philadelphia, 
bu bskts of Elberta sold around 2 and 
the standard grade from N €C 8@3.50, 
At Buffalo, recent sales of Elberta, 
hu bskts, were 2.50@3.25, and at Pitts- 
burg 2@2.75. 

The ripening 





peach crop meets 
rapid northern movement of ship- 
ments from initial points. Texas and 
Ga-stocks are now about out of it. 
Total shipments from Ga to July 31 
were 3961 cars compared with 2SS6 
ears last year. The opening of Aug 
found Ark and Tex the heavy ship- 
ping states 

At leading northern cities the 
wholesale markets are full of fresh 
fruits, and the hot weather has meant 
mn enormous demand. Prices were 
reasonably well maintained, especially 
for sound lots. Early cantaloups 
are now out of the way and 
the middle section is late in 
starting. Hot weather brought a big 
demand for watermelons. The fed- 
eral bureau of markets reported 
hipments from initial points last 
week in Aug at 2661 cars or much as 
‘ne preceding week. In early varieties 
of apples the movement is relatively 
heavier than a year ago up to the first 
veek in Aug; Ill, a heavy shipper, 
moved 353 cars to Aug 1, compared 
with only 70 cars the same period 
ene year ago This is not necessarily 
wny eriterion of the eventful crop of 
standard later winter varieties. 

Potatoes 

Recent discussion at Washington 
pointed toward agreement whereby 
potatoes may be classed among non- 
perishable staples. Should” this’ so 
work out it would mean local banks 
may make loans@accepting as security 
potatoes suitably stored in ware- 
houses; the local banks in furn being 
enabled to rediscount at a low rate 
of interest at their federal reserve 
bank. Should this development take 
definite shape, it may mean a stim- 
ulus to store potatoes the coming 
fall fer a time rather than sell too 


rapidly as takem from the ground. It 
of course goes without saying that 
farmers borrowing from their local 
banks with potatoes as security must 
repay such bank loans in full irre- 
spective of whatever may be the 
price of potatoes. Such action is re- 
garded by the food administration as 
a step of greatest financial aid to 
growers and also to consumers of po- 
tatoes. In order to make acceptable 
warehouse receipts it will be neces- 
sary for potatoes to be sorted and 
graded and properly sacked and de- 
posited in acceptable storage ware- 
houses, 

Arrivals at the New York market 
are at the moment largely from Del, 
N J and Md, although considerable 
quantities of Norfolk Irish Cobblers 
are still coming forward, No 1 selling 
at $2@2.% p sack. Best potatoes of 
this grade from easterm shore of Va 
2.50@3, and from N J and L I Cob- 
bler and Early Ohio mostly 3 p sack 
of 165 Ibs. . 

Hides 

Considerable dullness prevails in 
the market for hides and skins. Prices 
went to such altitude last winter and 
spring that demand for finished 
leather fell off. Tanning interest 
seems to be keeping out of the mar- 
ket for the time being. At New York, 
country cow hides are quotable 
around 26@27c p ib, calf skins $4@5 
ea, weighing up to 12 Ibs. 

Onions 


Good stock sold readily in the city 
markets, poor lots neglected and arriv- 
also including many showing waste; 
bu hampers of yellow were quoted at 
'0c @$1 for sound stock, red Tic. At 
Philadelphia, No yellow Danvers 
sold around 60c p %-bu bskt and at 
Pittsburg the same variety at 135@ 
1.40 p bu hamper. . 

Poultry | 

At New York, general activity 
noted with somewhat better inquiry 
for express pvultry than lots shipped 
by freight. Buyers watch quality very 
closely. Live broilers sold at 26@30c 
p lb, turkeys 16@16%c, Philadelphia 
and L I fresh killed fey broilers 35% 
@36'%4e p Ib, fresh. killed fowls iced 17 
@23c, squabs $2.75@4 p doz. 

Vegetables 

Everywhere seasonable vegetables 
are in liberal supply. The sharp 
increase in aggregate acreage owing 
to the war production stimulus, the 
multiplicity of village and town gar- 
dens, etc, have’ resulted in plentiful 
supplies for local villageneedsand gen- 
erous quantities for shipment to dis- 
tributing markets, Early cabbage has 
been so plentiful that the federal gov- 
ernment has sent out an appeal to 
convert large quantities of this into 
sauerkraut and thus prevent losses 
in congested markets. Shipments of 
cabbages have been heaviest from Ia 
and Ohio, the market at Chicago 
around $20 p ton. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 

117. . 41, 40 42 

1916.. 3114 31% 28 

1915.. 27 30 25 

1914.. 20 29 28 
Butter 


At New York, offerings of choice 
emmy not at all burdensome and mar- 
ket fairly active. Selected to fey 
creameries 40144, @41c p Ib, firsts 39 
@40c, state dairy 89% @40%c, with 
common lots 37 @S3S8c. 

At Utica, the creamery price con- 
tinues at 3%, with the tone of the 
market firm. 

At Elgin, best creameries 
quoted at 38tec p Ib. 

At Albany, active to choice cmy 39 
@40c p lb, and in prints lc premium. 
Cheese 

At New York, high price interferes 
with consumption, yet market reason- 
ably active and steady, with flats and 
twins quotable at 22@22'%c p Ib, 
skims 15@1i7c. 

At Utica, a more active home de- 
mand caused an advance of about %c 
p lb, ruling quotation 20'%c. Cooler 
weather brought some improvement 
in quality. Production continues to 
decrease. 

At Watertown, N Y, S000 bxs cheese 
commanded 20%c p Ib. 


were 





Crop Prices in Central Pennsylvania 
—Wheat $2 per bushel, corn $2.02, 
oats 75 cents, butter 34 cents a pound, 
eggs 34 cents a dozen, chickens 18 
cents a pound, veal calves 11% to 12 
cents a pound.—[J. N. Glover. 


At Albany, active demand for fresh 
vegetables with best quality beets 
$1.15@2 p 100 bechs, carrots 1.25@ 
150, lettuce TO@T5e p doz, po- 
tatoes lower at 1.0@2.50 p bu, ac- 
cording to quality, turnips 1.25@1.40, 
cabbages 4@7 p 100. Grain continued 
firm, mixed oats 92@93c p bu, mid- 
dlings 53@60 p ton, corn meal 3.75 
p 100 Ibs, hay 14@17 p ton, eggs 35 
@39e p doz. 











| Fit Nores 


Live Sroca Fiero Reencsewrarive 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—,. — Sheep — 


Per 100 Ibs 

1917 1916 1917 1916. 1917 1916 
Chieago ...... $13.90 $10.35p$16.25 $10.00 $10.50 $8.15 
St Paul ...... 12.50 9.75 15.35 9.65 9.50 7.50 
New York .... 13.90 9.75 15.80 10.50 10.00 7.50 
Buffalo ...... 13.25 10.25 16.35 13.30 10.15 8.25 
Pittsburgh - 12.75 10.25 16.25 10.30 10.25 8.00 
Kansas City .. 13.75 10.60 16.10 9.60 10.00 7.35 





At New York good to prime steers 
opened active and a fraction higher; 
others slow; closed less active; me- 
dium and common barely steady. 
Bulls and cows generally steady. 
Later in week steers ruled dull; good 
to prime were off 10@15c, medium 
and common not wanted at a decline 
of 25@5c, common barely steady, 
bulls and medium to good cows very 
slow and 25)@40c off. Week closed 
with the whole trade extremely dull 
and unevenly lower. Steers $8.35@ 
12.25 p 100 lbs, oxen 6.25@8.50, bulls 
6@9, cows 4.50@9. Calves on mode- 
rate receipts opened active and Wc 
higher, later in week trade slow and 
0c@$1 lower, but closed with veals 
higher, others barely steady. Veals 
sold at 12@16 p 100 lbs, culls 9@11, 
grassers and skim milk calves 6@38, 
yearlings 6. 

Sheep opened firm, ruled steady 
later in week, closing quiet. Lambs at 
the opening active and SOc _ higher, 
later in week broke sharply, owing to 
hot weather, with very slow sale and 
large part of offerings carried over. 
Week closed dull and barely steady 
with pens cleared. Sheep $6@10 p 
100 lbs, lambs 12@17, culls 10@11.50, 
closing top for choice Ky lambs 16. 

Hogs opened 20@30c higher, held 
steady later in week, closing dull, N Y 
and Pa hogs light to medium weights 
were selling at the close 16@16.25 p 
10¢ Ibs, roughs 14.25, pigs and lights 
13.50 @ 15.75. 


The Horse Market 


Extreme heat of last week killed 
the attendance at the auction and sales 
stables and outside of a limited de- 
mand for seasoned workers to. re- 
plece those that were victims:of the 
reat, there was really nothing doing 
ir horses. General quotations un- 
changed. 

At Chicago, shipping demand was 
fair for best beeves and packers were 
inclined to sescure concessions wher- 
ever possible. Good to choice Here- 
ford and Angus hard fed steers were 
quotable around $13.75@14 p 100 lbs, 
with many sales of common to really 
good beef cattle at 10.50@12.75. Fair 
demand prevailed for the cheaper 
grades of cattle with butcher cows 
$6.75@11, fat heifers 9@11, veal 
calves, selected 12.50@14,  stockers 
and feeders 6.50@8.85. Prime milch 
cows were easily worth 100 and more. 

Hog receipts were not particularly 


large and for seven months approxi. 
mated 2,500,000 against 2,750,000 same 
period one year ago. These figures 
are larger than back of that. Pack. 
ers were generally good buyers, ship. 
ping lots a little weaker, sales larger 
at 15.75@16.25. 

Sheep were in about the recent de. 
mand, market lacking animation, 
prices substantially steady. These 
were on the basis of $9@11 for com. 
mon to choice sheep, and 14.50@ 15,75 
for lambs. 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
4000, trade rather slow, prime steers 
$13@13.50 p 100 Ibs, this suggesting g 
slight decline from last week. Fair to 
good steers were at 12.25@12.75, or. 
dinary butcher weights 11@12, q 
cows and heifers 7@11, stockers ang 
feeders 7.50@8.50, selected milch cows 
90@115 ea. Hog receipts Monday 
5000, market 25c higher, best heavy 
droves .16.65@16.80, Yorkers 16.30@ 
16.65. Sheep and lambs in only mod- 
erate supply and steady; wethers 9.50 
@10, ewes a shade discount, yearlings 
12@13, best lambs 14.50@15. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market opened 
strong this week with 100 cars op 
sale, top quotations around $12.50 p 
100 Ibs, bulk of the supply medium 
in quality, quotable at 11@12, with 
butcher heifers 8@10, fresh cows and 
Springs 60@90 ea. 
active and higher, Monday’s receipts 
15 double decks, heavy mixed and 
medium weights 16.70@16.75, heavy 
Yorkers 16.60@16.70, light Yorke 
and pigs 15.25@16. Sheep receipts 
only 15 cars, but market slow at 8@ 
10.50 p_ 100 Ibs, yearlings 9@12, lambs 
10@14.50, veal calves 10@14.75. 





Demand for Hogs 

In a recent letter from D. H. Dreisbach of 
Kingston, O, a breeder of Logan Bim herd of 
Durocs, he says: ‘I have been selling quite a good 
deal of stock this spring and summer; have shipped 
hogs into most of the states east of the Mississippi. 
Sold one of my herd boars last week to Merridal 
farms ae i price $590 cash; it was 

ic Villetta, 's Ch ; 
ae.. pan : on’ erry King dam by 


swine show, 1916. I never owned a better lot of 
spring boars.”"—[(E. A. H. 


Holsteins Going Everywhere 

F. P. Saunders & Son of Cortland, N Y, breeders 
of the famous Holsteins of Springdale farms, write: 
“Business is good. We have just sold and shipped 
two carloads of very fine grade Holsteins to Wemple 
& McFarland of Deposit, N Y, also an express luad 
to Branford farms of Groton, Ct; several shipments 
to Pennsylvania, Vermont, rgia, New Jersey 
Virginia. We have a large stock of grade Holstein 
cows and heifers and they are top-notchers, the best 
we ever owned. We expect a great demand for cow 
during the next three months, and record-breaking 
prices.”"—[B. A. H. 


? 


Coming Events 
Costes milk producers’ assn of America, 


Inter apple shippers’ assn, New York city, Aug 15-17 
Society of American florists, New York city, Aug 21-23 
Ninth annual convention Southern commercial] congress, 

New York city, Oct 15 
National dairy show, Columbus, 0, Oct 18-27 
American pomological soeiety, Boston, Oct 31-Nov4 

















SHEEP BREEDERS 
eo LL ce 


Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 
also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


We are booking orders now for 
summer and fall delivery. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 
cc uD 














. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
We have some very choice yearlings of both sexes for 


sale. All registered stock. ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, 
“Three Bridge Farm,’ Chili Station, N Y. 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 
a Eton 


W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 








POULTRY BREEDERS { 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed jree 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 




















Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


The world’s champion pedigree layer. Baby ch 
and eggs. Booking orders now. Get this mone- 
making stock. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland. N. ¥. 


i é ducks, 
Special Sale $225 ctr “10d 8E" wn ae 


horn hens $175. April hatched Leghorn cockerels, 756 
Guinea pigs. breeders, $3 pr. Catalog Free. 
H. A. SOUDER Box G SELLERSVILLE. Ps 














Chicks $15 per 100, $140 per 1000 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33; Phoenixville, P& 

— Se paid. Price sist. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., R.D., FRENCHTOWN, N. J- 
our subscribers that the publis 


Silver and White Wyandottes, 8. C. B. E. Beds, Pekia 
Ducklings 30 cents each, $25 per 100. 
1000 8. C. W. Leghorn Chicks 3 weeks 
LOOK iia? Sure red “tna: health 
arrival. Bx 
or $20 per hundred. The first cheqve takes 
80 MANY RLEMENTS enter into the shipping # 
eggs by our advertisers ‘and the batching of same Uy 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer Ul- 
broken, nor cai. they guarantee the hatching of ¢és® 








The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 





Cc. f. BEBITHELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Hogs were fairly . 
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We shall continue to exe - 
this pares 

ny ry responaitility “must end with, that. ae 

AUCTIONEERS 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
At World’s Greatest and became 
independent with no capital branch 
J Set Gosool ae: ; "So 
Bird Guscam, i Gare Bs donee, PO 





1917 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


it 
CATTLE BREEDERS 








Economize oncorn. You can produce market 


7 Breed Berkshires—They Pay 
to these breeders for prices, etc. Sand at ensefantes beck. 7 
American Berkshire Association 





toppers chiefly on i feeds. Write 


$30 EB. Moaroe St. 
Springfield, Ill. ° 








Berkshire Gilts 


Bred to our grand champion boars. Also spring 
pigs, either sex, by champion sons of Lord 
remier’s Successor. 


nooD FARM, ° ° LOWELL, MASS. 


Berkshires 


of Size and Quality 


The boar Majestic Mammoth 229500, a 407 
Ibs. at 7 months of age, wae bred and developed 
Mg yy you want the | Desi and want them 
Cc. H. rode Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
dam @ litter = mate to Longfell ee ——. We 
are offering select wilt sired , ay ‘s Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 
farrow. 


{TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Our Herd Boar 
Superbus’ Lad 205540 


A son of the oe Superbus and brother to Grand 

Leader 2d, champion boar of the Berkshire breed. 
$50 will buy a splendid son, born in Septem 

1916. — ay i. 1 both sexes, at reasonable prices. 

Write your wan 


G. SMITH & SONS, INC,, SBELYVILLE, PA. 





PENSHURST 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice spring pigs, with size and quality, from 
large litters. Prices low. 


Young Boars for Fall Service 
We have for sale several young boars ready for 
service this fall by such well-known sires as 
SENSATIONAL LONGFELLOW. No. 175850 

BARON 0’ DELCHESTER, No. 186492 
DELCHESTER MAJESTIC BARON. No. 2099380 
These sires combine the blood of the best there 
is in Berkshires. 


DELCHESTER FARMS, - EDGEMONT. PA. 





d. by Rival’s Majestic y, from litters of ten 
fourteen. They are growthy are guaran- 
ad to please. Price $20 each. Also a few 

boars, ready for service, at farmers’ prices. 


LUDMINSTER FABMS, FAB HILLS, N. J. 


PENSHURST FARM, - NARBERTH, PA. | Correspondence given Thee, _G. Gant. 
{ BEDMINSTER FARMS Large | Berkshires at 

BERKSHIRES Highwood 

We are offering for sale boar pigs of May farrow Letter from N. B. Field, Newman, Ga: “The 


sow arrived safely and is s beauty. The whole 
neighborhood has admired her.” Visitors always 
welcome here. We answering questions 
almost as well as selling Berkshires. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10. Dundee, N. Y. 





ESS 








“a ANA NA 


BERKSHIRES 


Bich in the blood of 

Lord Premier’s Successor 
Spring pigs $15.00 

FRANK DYKES, JR Columbus, N.J 5 


"MP NAAR 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 


BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 
farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master- 
piece. Dam. ow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large 
Write for prices. 

bain HINCHBY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester. N. Y. 














Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


HOME FARM. - : CENTEB VALLEY PA. 
= 





Best by litters, best bv profits, ¢ 

Healthy, sturdy owine t that } 

thrive wonderfully on cheap 
FREE BOOK tells 


_— 








Hampshtres 


Pigs any age, bred 
silts for fall farrow. 
circular. BRegis- 
tered Guernsey bulls. 
Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A. Bird-In-Hand, 
Lanc. County, Penn. 


For Sale 


GEORGE SPRAGUB. Route 2 _¥ GRAFTON. OHIO 


Bar reaenap neat Bees HEAR YE es 
we for Plogalt ee ae. 'S. ‘7 be Howe Alf sere fo sale 


Mulefoot Hogs 


ast 
Sidst Dreeder im the of ees ak fe 








BIG TYPE POLAND- 
CHINAS. Spring and fall 
pigs. Also a few bred 











Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 
Bugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N.Y. 


BLUE ti BBON EF HERD 


WM. mane Rene Onn pond ney N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Draft Horse 
Judging Contest 


New York State Fair, Sept. 10, 1917 
$300.00 in prizes, for young men of N. Y. state, No 
entrance fees Get your boys interested in this contest. 
Send for circular to 


&. S. Akin, Pres. N. Y. Draft Horse Brose Club 








East Ri 
Grade Holsteins for sale 


100 Fall Cows ™%,222 923,03," 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 


Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
red Heifer Calves. 
Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls, 


Webster & Wadsworth, 


Bell "phone 14F5 
and MeGraw 43F2 Cortland, N. Y. 














MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$20 each in lotsof 5. 2 carloads 
high grade cows, fresh or close 
springers. 2 carloads yearling and 
2-year-old heifers. 1 carload 










choice young registered cows. 1 
carload registered heifers not 
bred. Registered bulls of all ages, 
from $25 up. 2 % heifer calves 
and registered bull calf for $75. 
20 registered heifer calves priced 
to sell. Situated in the very heart of the Holstein 
country. Can furnish anything you want in Holsteins. 
Office 31% Main 8t., "Phone 1547 Farm 13-F-2 
Cc. W. BELLIS, JE, bd CORTLAND, ¥. 








BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN 
Vanderkamp Farms + 


KING SEGLI‘ is the only Holstein Bull at 5 yea: rs 0 

to have a 30-1b. Jr. 3 yr. « id and a 21-Ib. yearling dat ughter. 

He has now—at six years of age—24 A. BR. O. ——- 

ters; a junior 4-year-old with 33.85 Ibs.; a 2-yea: 

old_with 28.55 lbs.. and a yearling with 22.14 lbs. 
CALVES LEFT 


F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Country Life Farm Offers |— 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf | - 


born in May, 1917. He is a half brother to Ormsby 
Jane King, the $20,000 bull. His dam is an 18-pound 
three-year-old. This calf is a perfect individual, 
about evenly marked, and will please you. Price $100, 
f. o. b. cars here, with all papers. 


H. H. WHEELER WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 











= 
SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For high-grade calves 
either sex axpress paid 
in lots of 5; 40 large 
high grade and 12 regis- 


in Aug. and Sept.; 35 
registered heifers 1 to 2 
years old; 40 high-grade 
heifers and registered bulls. 

JOHN C. RBAGAN, - - TULLY, N. Y. 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 4 
EB. H. ENAPP & SON, : FABIUS, N. Y. 2 

















604 Walnut Avenue, Syracuse, New York 
A Yearling Black 


F or Sale Percheron Stallion = 


registered in the Percheron Society of America. 

Born June 2, 1916. The sire of this stallion is 

2100-pound four-year-old, and the dam is a 2000- 

pound mare. For price and description, write to 
FRED A. BLEWER 

Maplevale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


EF S ] stallion fon digrifigue. 
or a C se LH swith two = 
Clifford L. Miller, PR a-4 “New York 


Shetland Ponies 


200 head to select from. Special prices on cclts for 
August and September. Dept. The Shadyside 
North Benton, Ohio. 




















CATTLE BREEDERS 


NOTHER ONE JUST A 
LITTLE BIT BETTER 


Bull calf, my January 30, 1917. A _ beautiful 
individual, sired by Fi aw PRIDE JOHANNA 
KORNDYKBE, son of Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 
36.87 pounds butter in seven days, 36.04 in seven 
eight months after calving (world’s record); 1470.59 

in @ year. Calf is _— a 24-pound three- 
King Beate. and she from 
$300 takes him 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Brooklawn Farms 


GUERNSEYS 


Hie here ter paleo few choice bull calves by Belsire 
18645, one of the best individual bulls of the breed 
and a ‘are of producers. Descriptions and prices 
gladly sent on request. 


BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Piains, N, J. 
D. H. McAlpin, Owner A, BE. Wright, Supt. 


MILL HILL FARM 


offers yearling Guernsey bull, high-class breeding, 
tested stock. 


tubercular 
OSCAR BOLICH, MoKeansburg, Pa. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. Bull born December 13, = 

Sir Basteg, 9 Gat quae Sotanthe Soham 
fine Bon Lilith. Prive € “Write ter pediores sad de 
scription. A. W. & SONS, West Winfeld, N. Y. 




















Logan Elm Herd Registsred Durocs 
Sp Write yourwants. | price 


Ross, Co., O. 
= * i ms 





ategistered Red Polled Cattle 
females three months to Give years. Special 
price on the tot or will sell single. 


F, STEWART ESPYVILLE. PA 








Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 


Carload high Uy , < -* due in July and 


& good one. 
80 extra fine P year-old heifers, due this fall and 
winter with Ist calf, 
Ergistered stock algo for sale. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 














GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
300 head to select from. You are invited to see them. 
Fresh cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug., 
Sept. and Oct. Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving. All large, fine individuals and 
heavy milkers. If you want one cow, or several car- 
loads, it will pay you to visit 
SPRINGDALE FARMS 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Props, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476M 


Holstein Bull Calf}: 


Bora May 17th, 1917. 
Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average records of 
dam and sire’s ~_ 595.65 ibs. milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.30 Ibs. butter 30 
days. Dam. a Paladin Lass, A. R. 0. record 
at 2 yrs. 16 days old, 53.6 Ibs. milk 1 day, 358.1 Ibs. 





milk, 16.79 Ibs. butter 7 days. Her dam, 25.21 Ibs. 
butter, granddam, 17.85 Ibs. butter. Price, registered. 
transferred and crated, os. 

BRADLEY FULLER, - UTICA, N. Y. 





Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Idleaze ° 
Write me your wants. Can supply you 
with either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y 


Holstein Bull Calf 











‘Good individual, % white. Gente of Kies & te 
Pontiacs. $35. Sabarame Farm, Beidwinsyvilic, 


tered Holstein cows due]. 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dee. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holste in-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 














cee ce nner enanen 


Bull Caives 


_ Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Two months old $50.00 each 
shapes * oy STOCK FARM CO., lac 
242, Cortland, N. Y. 
a ¥ EMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 


JOvsnsevernsnvenseuunqennrenenanionne ss  steuertnipenens cunerntenenenstantecuneyscenanensaennnennnesonenneneesnennienenT 


senda aueaetenas ane isn enananicanyent 


Pickesin Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y. 
lit AR 


Holstein Bull Calves 





ONE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad, a son of 
King Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby and K. P 
Lady, who made 31 pounds butter in a week as 
a four-yeamold. Daim of calf made over 24 pounds 
in a week from three quarters of her udder 


ONE sired by a 33-pound son of Pontiac Korn 


HUCE Ce VEMEUNNRNBLBAENE HAIN 





dyke; dam a 15 5 pound daughter of a 28-pound cow 

F. C. BERNIN SCHENECTADY, N.Y 
“a A i th Init Ill I AUQUOTNNOLALU000N Itt HL 
gil i UU HU ma Il in Mm WVU LL LLL mn 


Holstein Heifers. 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 

W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 


rere EAN NL al 


E J. BOWDISH, 


sosnus tener iaannvens 








orn 


Grade ‘Holstein Heifers 


Two and one-half years old 


GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from = 


six months to one and one-half yearsold = 





um = | 





co TLAND, N.Y | 


FOR 
GRADE HOLSTEINS "Sx 
% Holstein heifer calves. 1 carload of high grade 
cows, close springers; large, fine individuals and heavy 
milkers. 1 carload of chvice yearlings, being bred to 
a 24-lb bull. Have also 2 year old heifers. 
BVAN DAVIS, JR., - WEST WINFIELD. 


Grade Holstein Calves 


Orders taken for a limited number for Si 
October and November delivery 


R. C. FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 


sate Holstein Bull ‘Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673. 7 Dau has 








N. ¥. 





ptember, 





Born Deo. 7, 1916. 
25 Ibs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual. 
FRANK MURRAY. - WEST WINFIELD. N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 15-!b. two- 
year-old, largely white. Average record of sire’s dam 
and granddam 36 Ibs. 4% fat for the year. Send for 
photos and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY FARM. Browa 
Bros., Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. ¥ 


Cloverdal. 
Ayrshtres vse, Pe, ree; 


with good teats and udders. Send for prices, 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart Cortiand, N. Y. 





Cows, Heifers and 
Heifer calves. No 
males for sale at 





Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes, 
J. 0. VAUGHAN, 


Clover Patch Farm, Ayrshires 


phe farm i: they are better than the average of the 
stock for sale. Watch this space for future 
ennouncements. MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, N ¥ 


Jersey Bull Calves 


uernencarean nes eae cnensnsiies 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 








J CTSEY eoenornetecanessieneneneninie® 


Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono. Dams are welt bred and large 
producers. For quick sale, they will be priced very 


reasonable, 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 


Start Your Herd Right 


Buy a bull calf sired by our herd bulls, Florham 
Monarch 20771, Tostevin’s Lad of Great Hill 
27667, and Langwater Cavalier 21012, and out of 
A. R. dams. 








want 


Write for full particulars. 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 
f. P. Frazier & Son, Owners CC. E. Johnson, Mer. 





White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa, © 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonable price = 
the registered Jersey bull Bella’s Golden Knight 
146825, dropped August 10, 1916. Sire a great = 
son of Gamboge Knight, = yO butter bull 
ever imported. His dam cow with 








ROMs an 


large udder and teats. This bull is well grown 
and right in every way. Write quick for price 
and full particulars. 


PAOLL, PA. 





ua 


W. L. FRY, Manager, - Sd 
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“It Has Been My Experience’ 


Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 


The Singing Heart 
ADDISON HOWARD GIBSON 


It matters not how rough your way, 
How hard the burden you bear 

A heart kept singing while you toil 
Will lighten your load of care. 


No matter how harsh life’s lessons, 
How much your joy they retard, 
if you keep a song in your heart 
The learning will be less hard. 
Though dark clouds trail across your 
sky, 
And the 
Still joy-notes sing 
Show the sun gleams 


rain, 


gray brings weary pain, 
till rifts of blue 
through the 


Sing on, though wild doubts daunt your 
soul, 
And your courage turns to fear; 
Yor weakened faith rebuilds its strength 
When the heart sings songs of cheer. 


Preparedness in Home 


MATILDA, WASHINGTON COUNTY, PA 


Some housekeepers seem to have a 
prejudice economising and 
gloat in relating how much canned 
(tin) goods their families consume. 
Such feelings should not exist. The 
time has come when all true Ameri- 
can citizens will plant and preserve 
«very iota possible. Surely it is not 
heneath the dignity of any family to 
uvoid useless expenditure, no matter 
what their income. If we are patriotic 
and not selfish we will realize all un- 
necessary waste is robbing some 
starving soul. 

The intelligent and patriotic house- 
wife should take as much pride in 
supplying her family with good, nour- 
ishing food (at a low cost) as the 
ianufacturer does in lessening the 
cost of production in his _ factory. 

reparedness for the home consump- 
thon is what is now most needed 
Not just to satisfy the mere whims of 
the appetite, but food that is savory 
ind nourishing is to be most con- 
sidered, 

Rhubarb is one of the garden prod- 
cts easily raised, also one that is 
ihe most wasted. 1 know of many 

irdens where great quantities of this 
valuable vegetable are going to waste. 


against 


The mineral salts contained in rhu- 
barb make it valuable for culinary 
purposes, I have never found the cold 
water process a success, It keeps 


splendidly, but has a bitter taste when 
cooked and eaten. Therefore I use 
the following methods very success- 
fully: 
Never but young, 
thoroughly 
outside skin 
Either of the 
used Cut 


use old stalks, 
tender ones, which are 
washed and rinsed (not 
removed as many ao). 
following methods can be 
in desirable lengths, then place in 
stewpan, a quart at a time is more 
satisfactory, put water in pan till it 
can be seen and sweeten as desired. 
We do not relish it very sweet When 
cooked remove to sterilized jars and 
seal while piping hot. A _ pinch of 
seda added to the sauce removes 
much of the tartness, and it requires 
less sugar. I prefer the tartness 

I can a large amount without the 
sugar to use later with my jellies 
und jams, strawberries, sweet cher- 
ries, blackberries, raspberries, etc. 
rhe juice alone is used for jellies, but 
when jam is made |! run rhubarb 
through fruit press and use all It 
helps fruit to jelly better, gives it a 
turt we all relish, and is much more 
cconomical, Where the rhubarb 
sauce is wanted the rhubarb is placed 
in well wash@i jars, and sugar added. 
Fill up jar to top with hot water, ad- 
just rubber and top Place in boiler 
with water or in steam cooker and 
ecok 4% hours. Seal tight. 

For variety a few cherry 
may be added to some jars, raisins 
to others. When pies are made rai- 
sins, cherries, prunes, etc, help make 
a pleasing variety. These can be 
t\dded to the rhubarb when opened 
for use 

To sterilize, 
water in which is 
spoon of sal soda to 


leaves 


wash jars in hot 
dissolved a_ table- 
a gallon of water. 


Wash with long jar brush, rinse, then 
place in oven and thoroughly § dry. 
The writer never looses vegetables or 
fruit, and is very particular to ster- 
ilize jars this way unless fruit is 
cooked = in jars, Also covers are 
boiled in soda water and dried the 
ame way. Rubbers are laid in hot 
soda water removed and placed on 
ean hot. 

No housewife who has on hand a 
supply of home-canned vegetables 
ready to serve at a few minutes’ 
notice will ever regret trouble in 
lcarning to can them. Begin with 
rhubarb, spinach, asparagus; then all 
other fruits and vegetables as they 
ure in season. A few years ago we 
lived in an isolated place where we 
had no market for any of our fresh 


fruit or vegetables. I canned large 
quantities and sold them. Now we 
have a ready market for all we can 
supply; therefore, find it profitable to 


can only what is needed for home 
consumption. But, housewives, one 
and all, help “Uncle Sam” if you 
never did before, and can, can, can, 


all your family will need. Also for mar- 
ket if you have no handy market 
for green fruits, or give what you 
cannot consume to someone not so 
fortunate rather than have waste. 


Patriotic Pillow Cover—No 7247 
An entirely new and different idea 
in design, symbolical of one’s plighted 
troth to our country, is shown in pil- 
low cover No 7247. The idea is an 
engagement ring made of the national 
emblem tinted in red and white stripes 
with the blue stone bearing the white 
stars set in the ring. This design has 
been greatly admired and has met 
with general approval. The stripes 
need outlining only in red floss, the 
blue stone outlined in blue and the 
stars outlined or worked in solid in 
white floss. The wreath bearing the 
motte is to be outlined in blue as 
well as the letters. The shield is to be 
outlined in golden yellow and US A 
in blue outline only, as the letters are 
tinted in golden yellow. The band 
and prongs holding the blue stone 
are to be outlined in golden yellow. 
The pillow top is 18x2l-inch size of 
tan linen finish crash with tan drill 
back. We will send this handsome 
pillow top and back, with sufficient 
red, white, blue and yellow floss to 
complete for 65 cents postpaid. 
Order by number from o Fancy- 
work Department, care of tis paper. 


Making Jelly and Canning Hints 
MRS E. 0. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

For a number of years I have never 
had a single failure in making per- 
fect jelly. To make jelly perfect and 
as it should be, it is necessary to fol- 


low a few simple rules. These I will 
give briefly and they are from my 
own practical experience and from 


a great many other sources, including 


A great many housekeepers know 
from experience that certain fruits 
satisfy the first two conditions bet- 
ter than others. These fruits are 
quinces, currants, green grapes, crab- 
apples, sour apples and certain va- 
rieties of blackberries and raspberries. 
Any of these are, much better for 
making jelly if used before they are 
thoroughly ripe. Some other fruits are 
rich in “pectin,” but lack acid. The 
inner rind of oranges and lemons is 
a good example of this, and if an ex- 
traction is made and flavored with the 
juice of the fruit a good jelly will be 
the result. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, to trim off all of the thin yellow 
outer rind of the oranges and lemons 
before using. In a similar manner ap- 
ple juice, which is sometimes rather 
mild in flavor, but jellies rapidly; may 
be flavored with peach, cherry, straw- 
berry, or any other fruit which does 
not jell readily alone, and the com- 
bination will be indeed very pleasing. 
The juices of any of the above fruits 
may be put up in sterilized jars, while 
they are in season, and then com- 
bimed later into a variety of delicate 
flavored jellies. 

The third condition named is the 
one directly responsible for a larger 
number of failures in making jelly, 
for if too little sugar is used a sour, 
tough jelly will be the result, while 
if too much sugar is used the jelly 
will be of a syrup nature and too soft. 
For very acid fruits, such as currants, 
gr: pes, etc, the old rule “measure for 
measure” is the best one to follow, 
but the less acid fruits will require 
only from one-half to three-fourths 
as much sugar as juice. 

When the juice has boiled sufficient- 
ly I pour in the hot sugar and boil 
for just about three minutes longer. 
Then I remove the jelly from the 
stove and let it cool somewhat, while 
I am preparing the jelly glasses, 
washing, wiping them, and placing 
them so they will be easy to fill. I 
pour in the jelly, filling the glasses 
not quite full. When cold I pour 
paraffin all over the tops, and as this 
excludes all air and dirt the jelly will 
keep indefinitely. They are then 
labeled and put away in the jelly cup- 
beard, which holds about 300 glasses 

















Patriotic Pillow No 7247, in Colo:s 


some government bulletins which I 
heave read and tried out at different 
times 

In starting to make jelly the fruit 


must barely be covered with cold wa- 
ter and brought to a boil slowly. It is 
then cooked until it will easily break 
to pieces, or well done. The f-uit is 
strained while hot through a cheese- 
cloth bag and pressed gently as _ it 
cools in order to remove all juice. 
Measure all the juice and for each 
cup allow nearly one cup sugar. I 
often place the juice on the stove to 
heat quickly and boil from 15 to 20 
minutes. Good judgment in the boil- 
ing process counts for a great deal, 
especially with different kinds of jelly. 
In the meantime, while the juice is 
boiling, I put the sugar in a baking 
pan and place it in the oven to heat. 
The sugar is allowed to brown slight- 
ly, but is carefully watched in order 
that it does not scorch, as it would 
spoil the jelly and take away that 
delicious flavor found In many com- 
binations in jelly making. In making 
jelly it must be remembered that 
there are three very important things 
to be considered: First, the fruit must 
contain the jelly-making element 
known as “p‘ectin’’; second, the juice 
must contain sufficient acid, and third, 
the sugar must be added in the right 
proportion for good results. 


full, and this is enough jelly 
for a large family. 

When sugar is scarce and high in 
price I can the juice, heating it to the 
bciling point and then make the jelly 
at any time during the winter and as 
needed, and when the price of sugar 
is a little more reasonable or lower 
in price. 

] have found it a great convenience 
to can tomato juice for soups, etc. 
The stems and all rough or objection- 
able parts of the tomato are cut out 
and removed, but the rind is left on. 
The tomatoes are washed and sliced 
into the kettle, cooked thoroughly, 
and put through a vegetable press. 
Return juice to the kettle and boil 
a few seconds, then can without de- 
lay. 

1 always make it a rule to wash the 
jars and cans as soon as they are 
emptied. When canning time comes 
around they are placed on their sides 
in a large dish pan and covered with 
cold water. Set this pan in the oven 
where they will heat slowly to the 
boiling point. Glass jars when treated 
in this manner will very seldom crack 
or break unless there happens to be 
a flaw in the glass or some defect 
of that kind. , 


when 


If you would have the fruit pick 
not the, blossom. 


‘Bottle Fruit Juices Now 


Nothing seems quite so hot as jelly 
making, and it will be found a relieg¢ 
to bottle fruit juices in summer to be 
made up into jellies im winter as 
needed, and when there is cash to 
spare for sugar. If you find yourself 
overstocked with fruit juice whey 
time rolls around again, you have logt 
ncthing but a little labor. 

There are several uses to which this 
fruit juice may be put. It makes de. 
lightful drinks or fruit punches, which 
when served with plain sponge cake 
makes a delicate desert or refresh- 
ment for small gatherings. 

Children will appreciate fruit syrups 
o1: honey.” They are delicate in 
flavor. These syrups are made by 
cooking the juice with sugar until it 
is as thick as maple syrup. Then, too, 
the fruit juice may be used in winter 
sauces, added to dried fruits in mak. 
ine preserves or used on. griddle 
cakes. 

In preparing the juice for bottling, 
proceed as for jelly. -When juice ig 
extracted heat it almost to _ boiling 
end pour into a small-necked bottle, 
The bottle and cork should be taken 
from boiling water in which it hag 
been for half an hour. Drain, pour in 
the hot juice, cork with sterile cork 
and coat with sealing wax or hot 
parafliin. 

Juices extracted from _ berries or 
grapes will be found particularly good 
for drinks and sauces, while apples, 
rears and peaches make _ agreeably 
flavored syrups. Apples and pears 
with an individual flavor should be 
selected for this purpose. 


Drying and Evaporating 
E. I, FARRINGTON 

Owing to the abnormal conditions 
this year and the scarcity of canning 
jars and tins cans, more of the garden 
vegetables will be dried or evaporated 
for winter use than ever before. As 
a matter of fact, it would be a mat- 
ter of economy to practice this 
method every year, for there is prac- 
tically no expense except perhaps the 
cost of a small evaporator. No sugar 
need be used, and, of course, there is 
no need for cans or jars. 

Most of the garden vegetables can 
be dried in the sun or in the oven 
Sweet corn, for example, .can be 
spread out on wooden or granite 
plates and left outside the kitchen 
door until properly dried, or else put 
into a moderate oven. It is best when 
cern is being dried in this way to 
score each row of kernels down 
through the center, and then to press 
out the pulp with a dull knife. It is 
necessary, of course, to use perfectly 
fresh corn. 

Every farmer knows the value of 
dried beans for winter use. Peas, too, 
are easily dried, but in order to have 
them at their best they should be 
thrown into a kettle of boiling water 
and boiled rapidly for two minutes 
after being shelled. Then they may 
be spread out in a thin layer, when 
they have been drained. They will 
dry readily in a warm oven, but 
sLould.be shaken frequently during 
the process. 

Pumpkins and squashes can be 
dried without difficulty if first cut inte 
thin strips, then into small pieces. 

Although sun and oven drying give 
fairly good results, it will be found 
much easier to secure a supply of 
dried vegetables if an evaporator is 
used. A simple machine, but one 
which will give as satisfactory service 
as one costing several times as much, 
can be purchased for about six dol- 
lars, and will easily evaporate 4 
bushel of vegetables a day. The same 
machine may be used for evaporating 
all kinds of small fruits, as well as 
apples. This, like other small 
evaporating machines, can be set on 
the kitchen range, or even on an oil 
stove, and requires comparatively lit- 
tle attention. Certainly the evaporating 
process is much simpler than canning 
or preserving, and one which might 
be adopted to advantage by ‘farmers’ 
wives everywhere this season, because 
of the easy manner which it provides 
for the saving of surplus fruits and 
vegetables. Nothing need be wasted 
when there is an evaporating machine 
in the kitchen. 

Even fruit juices may be made into 
jelly with.an evaporator, all danger 
of scorching being avoided, while an 
unusual transparency is obtained. The 
evaporator can also be used for mak- 
ing maple syrup. Evaporated fruit is 
always in demand to a certain extent, 
but undoubtedly will be called for 


much oftener the coming season than- 


ever before, owing to the high prices 
which will be charged for all kinds of 
canned goods. Evaporated fruits are 


perfectly safe to use, as there is ne. 
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ganger of poison from acids, and they 
are partic palatable, as they re- 
jain all their natural favor. Moreover, 
y can be put up and handled with 

a quarter the amount of labor and 
care required by canned goods. Much 
space is required for storing them, 
too, owing to the reduction in bulk re- 
sulting from the removal of the wa- 
ter. The amount of this reduction can 
be judged by the following table, 
showing the weight of the fruit and 
yegetables after the evaporating proc- 
has been completed :, . 
Evaporated vegetables keep well 
and require but very little space com- 
red with fresh vegetables. In order 
to prepare them for the table it is 
only necessary to place them in water 
and soak them for a time, as they 
then become almost as fresh and ten- 
der 2s if just gathered in the garden. 
The kinds which readily lend them- 
selves te evaporation are carrots, pep- 


pers, corn, beans, peas, mushrooms, 
squashes, pumpkins, and even -.pota- 
toes. Moreover, celery leaves can be 


evaporated, making them available 
for soups; and all kinds of herbs can 
be dried on an evaporator better than 
py any other method. 


Two Waists and Two Shirts 


Simple but smart withal are the 
skirts and waists illustrated. 
8462—Ladies’ Waist 
The important points about this 
shirtwaist are the good-looking large 
collar and the deep cuffs. It is just 
the sort of plain blouse that is always 
convenient for all kinds of wear. 
The hemstitched collar is so long at 
the front that it gives the effect of 
revers. The sleeves are set in without 
fullness and gathered into straight 
pands at the wrists. The pointed, 
turned back sections are attractive, 
but they may be omitted if preferred. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 36 to 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 2% yards 36-inch material 
wih % yard 36-inch contrasting 


goods. 
8448—Ladies’ Skirt 

Developed in men’s wear serge or 
gabardine, And worn with a semi- 
tailored waist, this trim skirt will 
complete a costume which will be 
quite satisfactory for all kinds of 
wear. No 8448 has a smoothly fitted 
front gore, with two peculiarly shaped 
pockets stitched og and ending at the 
side seams. The back gore is gath- 
ered to the slightly raised waistline 
under a broad-shaped belt, which has 
the effect of a yoke. If preferred, the 
belt and pockets may be omitted, and 
a plain, two-piece skirt will be the 
result. The pattern is cut in sizes 24 
to 30 inches waist measure. The 24- 
inch size requires 2% yards 36-inch 
material. 

8447—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


A constant source of satisfaction to 
& woman is a supply of smart shirt- 
waists ready to wear at an instant’s no- 
tice. The one illustrated in No 8447 
shows one of the latest effects in col- 
lars—square inthe back, and with deep 
points af the front. The whole collar 
is of darker material than the waist, 
and it is joined to revers which are 
formed by turning the fronts of the 
waist back. As the crossing of the 
waist is quite low, a tiny shield of the 
material is a feature. The long sleeves 
are gathered into deep cuffs, and the 
turnovers to match the collar are at- 
tractive but not necessary. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 36 to 42- inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 2 yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 36-inch contrasting goods. 

8468—Ladies’ Skirt 
_ The present vogue for simple styles 
in women’s clothes is responsible for 
the continued popularity of this type 
of skirt. It is so simple of construc- 
tion that anyone who knows the least 
bit about sewing can make it success- 
fully. Of course, soft materials which 
will gather without giving a bulky 
appearance are best for this skirt. It 
isin one piece, with a seam at certer 
back. The top of the skirt is shirred 
on two cords and a beading which 
Stands up around the waist gives a 
trim and-attractive finish. This is also 
an excellent pattern for a maternity 
skirt. The pattern is cut in one size 
sew requires 5% yards 27-inch ma- 
ial 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Order 
by number from our Pattern Depart- 
Ment, care of this paper. 


Another Way to Use Tomatoes 
Cans are costly, time is short, and 
garden stuff is abundant, but perish- 
able; then why not bottle tomato 
beste instead of canning all your crop 
of tomatoes. Tomato paste is a con- 
Centrated form, available for use in 
Soups, sauces, and !n combination 
with beans, macaroni and spaghetti. 
gd European knows tomato paste 
— you can buy it from the Ameri- 
— srocer; but the housewife who 
— a tomato patch can prepare paste 
‘no expense but a little time. The 
'dvantage of this 








when are scarce is clear is that 
any bottles can be used for the 
paste, cork and seal with sealing wax. 

Directions for making: 1 quart 
thick strained tomato pulp, 1 slice 
cnion, 4 tablespoons of chopped sweet 
red pepper pulp, or 1 teaspoon of 
paprika, % teaspoon of salt, 1. tea- 
spoon of sugar, 1 tablespoon of mixed 
spices. Cook spices tied in bag with 
tomato pulp in a pan over boiling 
water for about three hours, or 
until the paste is thick enough to hold 
the shape of a spoon when tested by 
d.pping out a spoonful. Bottle hot in 
freshly scalded bottles, cork and seal. 
The sealing can be easily managed if 
the cork is forced down below the 
eage of the neck and the top surface 
sealed over with sealing wax or 
paraffin. 





Recipes 
Canned Cucumber Pickles. 


Take enough smali cucumbers for 
2 quarts and soak in weak salt water 
for 2 days. Then put 3 pints of good 
sour vinegar in a granite pan and add 
% teaspoon of mustard, 1 tablespoon 
of sugar and 1 teaspoon of mixed 
pickle spices, to the vinegar. When 
it comes to a boil drop in the cucum- 
bers and boil 1 minute... Take out 
cucumbers and pack in jars, pour the 
vinegar over them and seal.—([{Mae 
Bertz, Bedford County, Pa. 

Peach and Pineapple Conserve 

Pare and dice peaches and pineap- 
ple. To _a pint of each, add the juice 
and pulp of 1 lemon, % of an orange, 
1 teaspoon each of grated lemon and 
orange rind, 14% cups of raisins, 1 


i 


Health in the Home 





Tuberculosis 

e DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

Once upon a time consumptives 
were divided in the public mind into 
two classes, the rich, who couid “go 
south,” and the poor, who must stay 
at home; both classes, however, were 
expected to die with very nearly the 
same certainty. Now no one with it is 
expected to go away from home unless 
it be to the nearest sanatorium for 
rest and education, and all may con- 
fidently hope for a recovery if the 
disease is recognized and treatment 
begun in time. This makes a vast 
difference in the way that we carry 
ourselves toward tubercular patients. 
Formerly everyone entered into a 
loving conspiracy to conceal from the 
invalid the true nature of the disease. 
Bronichial trouble, poor health, bad 
cough, were the disguises under 
which love hid the sentence of death, 
conveyed in the dread term consump- 
tion. Now we say frankly, “You have 
consumption, and you must do thus 
and so to get well. If you do not take 
these precautions you may die, but if 
you do take them there is’ every 
chance for your recovery.” The more 
love and vital concern for the patient 
the more these sentences are reit- 
erated and driven home. 

The treatment is simple but the dis- 
cipline must be rigid, and here is 
where the greatest advantage of a 



































. Attractive Midsummer Sty es for Our Readers 


stay in a sanatorium, though it be of 
brief duration, is found, not in medi- 


pound of sugar, and % cup of walnuts 
cut into small pieces. Cook until very 
thick, stirring often to prevent burn- 
ing.—[Mary Allen, Sullivan County, 
y ¥. 


Scalloped Squash 


Slice squash and boil in salted water 
15 minutes. Drain and put a layer 
in baking dish. Over this grate a 
little nutmeg and dot with bits of 


butter. Add another layer of squash, 
sugar (if desired), butter and nut- 
meg. Continue till dish is filled. 


Over this pour % a cup of water. 
Bake one hour in a hot oven. De- 
licious.—[Charlotte Marshall, Wood- 
lawn County, Md. 


Cucumber Fritters 


Pare and grate large, tender cucum- 
bers. Press ou the juice and add to 
2 cups of pulp, % cup of cream, a cup 
of flour, 1 tablespoon of melted butter, 
a level teaspoon of salt and % salt- 
spoon of white pepper. Beat 4 eggs, 
yolks and whites separately, very 
light, and add to the batter, which 
Should be very thick. Have ready 
some boiling lard and drop in a 
spoonful at a time. Take out when 
crisp and brown. These resemble 
iried oysters.—{Charlotte Marshall, 
Woodlawn County, Md. 


. Scalloped Okra and Tomatoes 


Pare and slice 1 pint of tomatoes 
end cut 2 pints of okra in thin slices. 
Cover with water. Stew 15 minutes 
and add 1 teaspoonful of sali, % tea- 
spoon pepper and 1 teaspoon of but- 
ter. Turn into baking dish, cover with 
bread or cracker crumbs, dot with but- 
ter and bake half an hour.—([Char- 
lctte Marshall, Woodlawn County, Md. 


cine but in training. Patients must 
be taught what they do and why they 
do it, and then receive constant super- 
vision, until doing the necessary 
things has become a habit. After 
these habits have been formed it is 
safe both for themselves and their 
families that they should return to 
their homes, providing the home is 
such that ordinary sanitation and 
comfort may be observed. 

The first need of a consumptive is 
fresh air at all hours of day or night. 
Even in the most crowded sections of 
large cities wonderful results have 
been obtained through having the pa- 
tient sleep on the roof, on a fire-es- 
cape, or with the head out of the 
window, using one of the devices 
made for that purpose. Very often 
so much is gained by this night ex- 
posure that the patient is able to con- 
tinue wage-earning during the day 
and still improve in health. In the 
country every consumptive should 
sleep outdoors from the first moment 
that the presence of the disease is 
even suspected. The temperature of 
the air is no reason for neglecting 
this part of the cure. 

If there is fever, the patient must 
Test in bed until it subsides. That 
sounds like hard medicine to take, 
but there is no other way. For 
change of position, the patient may 
be lifted into a reclining chair or a 
hammock for a few hours each day, 
but there must be no-.walking, stand- 
ing or working as long as the fever 
continues. The feet must always be 
supported on a level with the body 
and the head and shoulders but 
slightly raised. 


The food should be plain, easily di- 
gested, nourishing and abundant. 
Milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables, a sparing 
amount of meat, in short, a generous 
mixed diet is the necessary thing and 
fortunately the outdoor life usually 
gives the patient a good appetite. Of 
course the daily personal hygiene fa- 
vorable to health should be carefully 
observed, such as the daily bath and 
rub, care of the teeth, and free evac- 
uation by bowels and kidneys. 

The great majority of consumptives 


must live at home because there are 
sanatorium facilities in the ‘United 
States at present for only about 5% 
of the tubercular, but all who can 
gain admission to a_ well-conducted 
institution should do so for at least a 


few months. The advantage lies in 
the habits formed, the inspiration of 
comradeship with others, all ill of 
the same disease and all hopeful and 
gaining, and the knowledge carried 


home of the proper manner of living 
and of cautions to be observed. The 
danger to others from a consumptive 
lies not in the patient but in the pa- 
tient’s habits. If all sputum is burned 
as it is raised and none left to dry 
and fly about as fine particles in the 
air, the danger is very slight, and if 
the patient lives out of doors there is 
practically no danger as the sun kills 
tuberculosis gerins very quickly 

There is no medicine that will cure 
consumption and all statements to the 
contrary are a great wickedness and 
have been directly responsible for 
many needless deaths. 

People do not inherit consumption. 
They often do inherit a type of body 
that is the least able to resist the dis- 
ease. Consequently people whose an- 
cestors have died of any form of tu- 
berculosis should be rather more 
careful, run less risks, and watch their 
general health more closely than their 
neighbors are compelled to do. They 
must make it a point to find a means 
of livelihood outdoors if possible, and 
must always be out in the fresh air 
and sunshine as many hours each day 
as can be arranged. ‘“Day"’ in this 
connection means the _ twenty-four 
hour period, for being out at night, 
sleeping out, either on a_ balcony, 
piazza, or in a tent, is one of the very 
best things possible for anyone with 
a tubercular tendency. Fear of night 
air is an exploded idea. 

Cough, loss of weight and fever are 
all apt to occur in the very early part 
of the infection. The cough may be 
slight, just a little hack, more fre- 
quent in the’ morning, but if it con- 
tinues over three weeks, it should be 
suspected unless some explanation is 
at hand, like an acute cold, throat ir- 


ritation, excessive smoking or heart 
trouble. 

When _ people, especially young 
people, begin to lose weight, grow 


white, look peaked, lose appetite and 
easily tire, look out for beginning 
consumption. Each one of these 
things may arise from some other 
cause, like worry, overwork, excess- 
ively hot or moist climate, disap- 
pointment in business or in love or in 
educational plans or they may ap- 
pear in consequence of a long engage- 
ment. When these symptoms are 
present and no other cause can be 
found, always suspect the tubercle 
bacillus, and you will be right nine 
times out of ten. 

The first signs of fever in tuber- 
culosis are often merely a sense of 
weariness or of heat about three in 
the afternoon. Night sweats are not 
usually an early sign, and when they 
do occur without a previous diagnosis 
of consumption are more apt to be 
the result of a nervous or run-down 
condition. Danger signals, to be sure, 
but of another type. Pain or a ten- 
der spot in the chest or under the 
shoulder blades is suspicious, provid- 
ed it is not known to be the remains 
of an old pleurisy or a muscle strain. 
Continued loss of weight with no 
known cause always means danger, 
and taken in connection with any one 
of these symptoms usually means tu- 
berculosis. 

The very last thing that anyone, 
of us ought to do is to take a set ot 
symptoms and sit down to hunt for 
their existence in ourselves or in the 
members of our family. That is the 
chief reason why it is a very poor 
idea for people to read medical books 
unless they are students of medicine 
and it is a well-worn joke in medical 
colleges that the freshmen discever 
in themselves most of the diseases, 
especially the rare ones, that they 


study. I have described these early 
symptoms of tuberculosis at some 
length, not that you should look for 


them; that is exactly the wrong thing 
to do. If they are present they will 
manifest themselves, and the object 
of the description is that they may be 
recognized and fhe danger met in time 
to effect a cure. Do not search for 
them. 
{To Be Continued.] 


Wants to Avoid Starch 
Mrs.E. A. B. writes: Can you tell me 
some things to eat that do not contain 
starch? 
Meat, eggs, milk, fruits, green vege- 
tables and many other foods are near. 
ly or entirely starch-free. 





The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusually charming love story—Margaret Widemer 


Future Plans—VII 
HAT shall I talk about?” she 
asked soothingly, keeping 
the two cold, catching in her 
warm grasp, Shall I tell you 
«a story? I know a great many stories 
by heart, and I will say them for you 
if you like. It was part of my work.” 

“Yes,”’ he said. “Anything.” 

Phyllis arranged herself more com- 

fortably on the bed, for it looked 
if she had some time to stay, an 
began the story. she knew best, be- 
cause her children liked it best, Kip- 
ling’s “How the Elephant Got His 
Trunk,” “A Jong long time ago, O 
Lest Beloved. - « 
Allan listened, and, she thought, at 
times paid attention to the words. 
He almost smiled once or twice, she 
was nearly sure. She went straight 
on to another story when the first was 
done. Never had she worked so hard 
to keep the interest of any restless 
circle of children as she worked now, 
sitting up in the pink light in her 
crepe wrappings, with her school-girl 
braids hanging do¢n over her bosom, 
and Allan Harrington's agonized 
xolden-brown eyes fixed on her pity- 
Ings ones, 

“You must be tired,” 
connectedly and quietly 
ended the second story. 
up here by me, propped 
pillows? And you need a 
something, too.” 

This from an 


he said 
when she 
“Can't 
on 
quilt 


more 
had 
you 
the 
or 


sit 


invalid who had been 
given nothing but himself to think of 
this seven years. back! Phyllis’s 
opinion of Allan went up very much. 
She had supposed he would be very 
selfish. But made herself a bank 
of pillows, and arranged herself by 
Allan’s side so that she could keep 
fast to his hands without any strain, 
something as skaters hold. She 
wrapped a down quilt from the foot 
of the bed around her, mummy- 
fashion, and went on to her third 
tory. Allan's eyes, as she talked on, 
grew intent——-drooped She felt 
the relaxation of his hands She 
went monotonously on, closing her 
own eyes just for a minute, she 
finished her story 

‘I've overslept the 
hyllis’s first thought 
when she woke, “It 
Where was she? So 
tired, she remembered 
ing someone an interminable 

. She held her sleepy 
epen by will power, and found that a 
silent but evidently going clock hung 
in sight. Six-thirty. Then she hadn't 
overslept the alarm but . « Sho 

dn't set any alarm And she had 
been sleeping propped up in a sitting 
position, half on why, it was L 
houlder, And she was rolled tight 
na terra-cotta down quilt She 

p with a jerk—fortunately a noise- 
less on and turned to look. Then 
suddenly she remembered all about it, 
that jumbled, excited, hard-working 
vesterday which had held change and 
death and marriage for her, and 
which she had ended by perching on 
‘poor Allan Harrington’: bed and 
scnding him to sleep by holding his 
hands and telling him children's 
stories She must have fallen asleep 
ifter he did, ind slid down on his 
shoulder, A wonder it hadn't dis 
turbed him! She stole another look 

him, as he lay sleeping still, heavily 
and quictly. After all, she was mar- 
ried to him, and she had a perfect 
right to recite him to sleep if she 
wanted to She unrolled herself 
cautiously, and slid out like a shadow. 

She almost fell over poor Wallis, 
sk eping too, in his clothes outside 
the door, on Allan's day couch tle 
came quickly to his feet, as if he 
were used to sudden waking. 

“Don't disturb Mr Harrington” 
said Phyllis staidly as if she had 
been giving men-servants orders in 
her slipper-feet all her life. “He 
seems to be sleeping quietly.” 

“Begging your pardon, Mrs 
rington, but you haven't been giving 
him anything, have you?” asked 
Wallis. “He hasn't slept without a 
break for two hours to my knowledge 
since I’ve been here, not without 
medicine.” 

“Not a thing,” 
with satisfaction. “He must have 
been sleeping nearly three hours now' 
| read him to sleep, or what amounted 
to it I got his nerves quiet, I think. 
Please kill anybody that tries to wake 
him, Wallis.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” 
gravely. “And yourself, ma’am’‘ 

“I'm going to get some sleep, too, 
“Call me if there's anything 


less 


as 


alarm!” was 
next morning 

must be—’ 
tired, very 
being, and tell- 
story 
wide 


sO 


eyes 


Sat 


as 


Har- 


smiling 


said Phyllis, 


Wallis 


7) 


said 


she said 
useful.”’ 
She meant “necessary,” but she 
anted so much more sleep she never 
the difference When she got 
her reom she found that there 
also she was not alone the wistful 
svolfhound was curled plaintively 
ncroes her bed, which he overlapped. 


hnew 
into 


From his nose he seemed to have been 
dipping largely into the cup of choco- 
late somebody had brought to her, 
and which she had forgotten to drink 
when she found it, on her first retu?- 
ing. 

“You aren't a bit high-minded,” 
said Phyllis indignantly. She was too 
sleepy to do more than shove him over 
to the back of the bed. “All—the 
beds here are so—full,”” she com- 
plained sleepily; and crawled inside, 
and never woke again till nearly 
afternoon. 

There was all the grave business to 
be done in the days that followed, of 
taking Mrs Harrington to a quiet 
place beside her husband, and draw- 
ing together again the strings of the 
disorganized household. 

And with all there was to see after, it 
was some days before she saw Allan 
again, more than to speak to brightly 
as she crossed their common sitting- 
room, He did not ask for her. She 
lcoked after his comfort faithfully, 
and tried to see to it that his mana 
Wallis was all he should be—a task 
which was almost hopeless from the 
fact that Wallis knew much more 
about his duties than she did, even 
with Mrs Harrington’s painstakingly 
detailed notes to help her. Also his 
attitude to his master was of such 














In the Clover Field 


untiring patience and wérship that it 
made Phyllis feel like a rude outsider 
interfering between man and wife. 

However, Wallis was inclined to ap- 
prove of his new mistress, who was 
not fussy, seemed kind, and had given 
his beloved Mr Allan nearly three 
hours of unbroken sleep. Allan had 
been a little better ever since. Wallis 
had told Phyllis this. But she was 
inclined to think that the betterment 
was caused by the counter-shock of 
bis mother’s death, which had shaken 
him from his lethargy, and perhaps 
even given his nerves a better balance 
And she insisted that the pink paper 
stay on the electric lights. 

After about a week of this, Phyllis 
uddenly remembered that she had 
not been selfish at all yet. Where was 
her rose-garden—the garden she had 
married the wolfhound and Allan and 
the check book for? Where were all 
the things she had intended to get? 
The only item she had bought as yet 
ran on the charge account she had 
taken over with the rest, “l doz 
checked dish-towels”’; and Mrs 
Clancy's (the housekeeper) pressing 
demand was responsible for these. 

“It's certainly time I was selfish,’ 
Phyllis to the wolfhound, who 
her around unendingly as if 
she had patches of sunshine in her 
pocket: glorious patches, fit for a 
life-sized wolfhound. Perhaps he was 
grateful because she had ordered him 
Icng daily walks. He wagged his tail 
row as she spoke, and rubbed himself 
curvingly against her. He was a 
rather affected dog. 

So Phyllis made herself out a list in 
a superlatively neat library hand: 

One string of blue bgads. 

One lot of very ftluffy summer frocks 
with tlowers on them, 

One -garden. 

One banjo and a self-teacher. 
a sound-proof room.) 

One set Arabian Nights. 

One set of Stevenson, 
novels, 

Ever many Maxfield 
tures full of Prussian-blue 

A house to put them in, 
places 

A lady's 

A plain eat 

A hammock 

A sun-dial (But that 
thrown in with the garden.) 

A gold watch-bracelet. 

All the colored satin slippers I want. 

A room oig enough to put all father's 
books up 

It looked shamelessly long, but 
Phyliis’s “discretionary powers’’ would 
cover it, she knew. Mrs Harrington’s 
final will, while full of advice, had 
been recklessly trusting. 


said 
followed 


rose 


(And 


all but his 


Parrish pic- 
skies. 
with 


so 
fire- 


motor-car that likes me. 
with a tame disposition. 


Size 


might be 





She could order everything in one 
afternoon, she was sure, all but the 
house, the garden, the motor, which 
she put checks against, and the plain 
cat, which she thought she could pick 
up in the village where her house 
would be. 

Next she went to see Allan. She 
didn’t want to bother him, but she did 
feel that she ought to share her plans 
with him as far as possible. Besides, 
it occurred to her that she could 
scarcely remember what he was like 
tc speak to, and really owed it to her- 
self to go. She fluffed out her hair 
loosely, put on her pale green gown 
that had élinging lines, and pulled 
some daffodils through her sash. She 
had resolved to avoid anything 
somber where Allan was concerned— 
and the green gown was very becom- 
ing. Then, armed with her list and a 
pencil, she crossed boldly to the couch 
where her Crusader lay in the old 
attitude, moveless and with half- 
closed eyes. 

“Allan,” she asked, standing above 
him, “do you think you could stand 
being talked to for a little while?” 

“Why—yes,” said Allan, opening his 
eyes a little more. “Wallis, get—Mrs 
Harrington—a chair.” 

He said the name haltingly, and 
Phyllis wondered if he disliked her 
having it. .She dropped down beside 
him, like a smiling touch of spring in 
the dark room. 

“Do you mind 
that?” she asked. 
thing else they could use 

“Mother made you a present of the 
name,”’ he said, smiling faintly. “No 
reason why I should mind.”’ 

“All right,’ said Phyllis cheerfully. 
After all, there was nothing else to 
call her, speaking of her. The ser- 
vants, she knew, generally said “the 
young madam,” as if her mother-in- 
law were still alive. 

“I want to talk to you about 
things,’”’ she began; and had to stop 
to deal with the wolfhound, who was 
trying to put both paws on her 
shoulders. “Oh, Ivan, get down, 
honey! I wish somebcdy would take 
a day off sometime to explain to you 
that you’re not a lap-dog! Do you 
like wolfhounds specially better than 
any other kind of dog, Allan?” 

“Not particularly,” said Allan, pat- 
ting the dog languidly as he put his 
head in a convenient place for the 
purpose. “Mother bought him, she 
said, because he would look so pic- 
turesque in my _ sick room. She 
wanted him to lie at my feet or some- 
thing. But he never saw it that way 
—neither did I, Hates sick rooms. 
Don't blame him.” 

This was the longest speech Allan 
had made yet, and Phyllis learned 
several things from it that she had 
only guessed before. One was that 
the atmosphere of embodied grief and 

{To Page 15.] ~ 
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There are genuine 
Victrolas in great 
variety of styles to 
suit every home. 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and the name and addresg 
of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


i i 
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Antara Abaca it 





Farm Women! Send for the Granger 
Booklet, which tells how you can 


PEER rs 2 eT 
| Preserve Your Fruits and Vegetables 
| Without Sugar, Jars, Cans, or Worry 


The shortage of cans and the hi 
affect you ; at the same time you 
worry and expense of canning. 

THE GRANGER EVAPORATOR preserves the 
natural flavor of fruits and v better than canning doe, 

nty strators endorse it; 20,000 satisich em 
testify to its merits! Works easily on 
kitchen range, oil or gas stove. Requires 
no watching, and contents cannot burn. 
Evaporated fruits are most wholesome 

d easily prepared for serving, making 

cious . cakes pies. 

Made in two sizes, at $6 and $12. 
Satisfaction guaranteed ; money 
back if you want it. 

Send for booklet G telling about this 
easy method. It's free. rite today 
GRANGE SALES ASSOCIATION 
Lafayette Building PHILADELPHIA 


cost of sugar won't thes 
away with all the fum, 











A Big Washing With Little Work 


That’s the result when you use 20 Mule Team Borax. It softens the water— 
it helps the soap do its best work—it whitens the clothes and makes your linen 
take a glossier ironing. But the laundry is only one of the many places where 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


20 Mule Team Borax makes dish washing easy. 
. And in the bath tub you fiad this Boras 


has a big use. Take the kitchen for instance. 


lt cuts the grease—puts a shine on china and glassware. 
did bh and antiseptic. 


Borax Soap Chips 





+ bore 
20 Mule Team 


Soap in chip form. Saves you seap cutting. Blended in the right 


portions, one part Borax to three parts of pure soap. 


Net a sub- 


stitute for Borax but a time, labor and moncy saver that will pay you 
to aoe ovary wash day. See the picture of the famous 20 Mules on 


the above packages. Sold by all dealers. 
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stamps 
will be entitled to 


Express Pointers 
when the address on an Express 
Swnent is obliterated or detached it 
ent to “Without Mark Bureau” and 

» for a clew is conducted by ex- 
. Investigation proves the ma- 
ty of such cases were addressed 
» tags insecurely attached or of such 
quality they were torn off—a few 
addressed with chalk and lead 
jj, which rubbed off. Carelessness 
marking. false economy in purchas- 
tags. using light string instead of 
. or wire deprive both shipper and 
signee of the service capee=. The 
nt is delay, dissatisfaction, tracing, 
ms and perhaps the loss of a cus- 
or, When shippers inclose in pack- 
a copy of invoice, a duplicate 
or a slip of paper showing ad- 
; of both shipper and consignee. 
express company has valuable in- 
jnformation which cuts down delay 
quiside mark is lost. If the nature of 
shipment will permit marking ad- 
on it in ink by pasted label, or 
marking brush, never use a tag. 
mark address with chalk or pen- 
the interest of efficient express 
fee. Your co-operation is requested. 


Te above information is taken 
»a folder published by the Amer- 
express. The facts as stated ap- 
to shipments routed through any 
express service or by freight. 
ean back up their statements by 
weight of evidence in our files, and 
publishing facts with a view to 
mg them to the notice of sub- 
brs who have cause to make fre- 
shipments. Cut out this @rticle 
paste it up in sight. 


“Take a Flyer!” 
That is what H. L. Barber & Co say 
iting people to invest in shares of 
crporation that is to build convert- 
tractors. Their circular says this 
hine can be built for about $65, 
dthat its sales will 


“eave a profit to the company _of 
bout $122.50 om each tractor. The 
roduction of 10,- 
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tractors 
bout $1,225,000, 
Nig, on the 602,310 shares at par, 
over 400% on shares bought at 
alf of the par value.” 
We would never invest a dollar in 
y industrial stock proposition, pro- 
ion or prospect put out by H. L. 
brber & Co. It is beyond us how 
one can be attracted by the pros- 
uses Barber puts out. Any busi- 
me ss that can earn 400% does not need 


‘Seta 


-( range Judd Service Bureau 


their return ; 
your address label 
Agriculturist showing that you 
paid-up subscriber ; 


becoming a subscriber. 
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or, if not 
this free service 









to employ H. L. Barber to sell all its 
shares. 

Of course this is “only a little one” 
compared to the $30,000,000 alleged 
tractor concern exposed in this col- 
umn months ago. The mails continue 
to be loaded down with circulars about 
tractor, truck and auto shares that 
“may make you.” It will be interest- 
ing to know how much of each dollar 
paid in for such shares goes to the 
promoters and middlemen, and how 
little finally reaches the treasury of 
the corporation whose shares are pur- 
chased! 


Slow Adjustment from Company 

This evening I received the check for 
$19.68 from Adams express which you 
collected for me.—[C. M. Harshberger, 
Mattawanna, Pa. 

This settlement was too long de- 
layed. , Client shipped eggs June 26, 
1916, five dozen were broken in tran- 
sit. After much correspondence with 
the express, he turned the matter 
over to us. We filed formal claim 
January 26, and the final settlement 
was not received by client for five 
months. We would receive assurance 
from Adams that “the matter is under 
active investigation and expect to be 
in a position to conclude the case in 
the immediate future.” The imme- 
diate future would become the distant 
past and nothing further would hap- 
pen. Only after our voluminous and 
persistent effort, was the merited re- 
fund made. 


Complaints continue to ccme in 
with regard to treatment received by 
subscribers who have shipped butter 
and eggs to S. Betman & Son, 185 
Duane street, New York city. We have 
no record of any adjustment received 
from these people to date. Please 
send us all the particulars of any 
dealings you may have had with the 
above party. 


Subscriber complains of treatment 
received by his son from Pennsylva- 
nia auto school, Scranton, Pa, Ed 
Philip Letize, president. Evidently it 
was understood that unless a license 
was obtained after finishing the 
course, the tuition money was to be 
refunded. Client could obtain no re- 
fund and our letters to the auto 
school have been returned by the 

. 
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postal authorities marked ‘‘Moved, left 
no address.” Another case which 
shows that the worth of a guarantee 
depends altogether on the people who 
make it. 


Fake doctors are cutting a wider 
swath than ever. More than the usual 
number of complaints and inquiries 
are reaching us this season about 
these fakirs. In one case a farmer 
has been paying $5 a month for six 
years for pills from a widely adver- 
tising physician, who comes to the 
town monthly and fills the local news- 
papers with his loud-mouthed adver- 
tising. How can the press prostitute 
itself by advertising such swindles? If 
a physician resides in a certain local- 
ity and has built up a clientage of 
grateful patients, then he is doing a 
noble work and earns the support of 
the community. Traveling fakirs de- 
serve universal condemnation. 


Mrs G. M.: According to informa- 
tion obtained from the _ insurance 
commissioner at Washington, D C, it 
would seem that the insurance on the 
life of C. S. was originally taken out 
in another fraternal beneficial asso- 
ciation and that this certificate passed 
through a series of reinsurances be- 
fore it finally was assured by the 
Knights of Industry. Each time the 
certificate was reinsured, it was sub- 
ject to certain lines and deductions 
which resulted in cutting down the 
amount of insurance. Hence the wis- 
dom of insuring only in concerns of 
known reliability and ample re- 
sources, 





Please accept my thanks for Adams 
express check received from Orange 
Judd Service Bureau in so. short a 
time. I have been eight months try- 
ing to collect. I certainly appreciate 
your service.—[Eli Williams, Troy, Pa. 





Otr Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


More Food Than Ever 
{From Page 4.] 
ments. There is, however, a funda- 
mental principle of dairy cow care in- 
volved that may be pertinent’ to 
every dairyman—cow comfort. No 








The Rose Garden Husband 
{From Page 14.] 
et in the house had been Mrs 
rington’s, not Allan’s—that he was 
e young and natural than she had 
ught, better material for cheering; 
at his mother’s devotion had been 
ething of a pressure on him at 
es; and that he himself was not 
rested in efforts to stage his illness 
ectly. 
What he really had said when the 
was introduced, she learned later 
m the attached Wallis, was that he 
ht be a cripple, but he wasn’t 
ing to be part of any confounded 
eau. Whereupon his mother had 
ed for an hour, kissing and pitying 
hin between, and his night had 
worse than usual. But the 
ind had stayed outside. 
Phyllis made an instant addition to 
list. “One bull-pup, convenient 
for Allan.” The plain cat could 
She had heard of publicity 
ipaigns; she had made up her 
md, and a rather firm young mind 
Was, that she was going to conduct 
cheerfulness campaign in behalf of 
listless, beautiful, darkness-locked 
“2 of hers. Unknowingly, she was 
sMning to regard him as much her 
Perty as the check book, and 
er more so than the woilfhound. 
® moved back a little, and recon- 
‘d herself to the dog, who had 
Ped as much of his body as would 
over her, and was batting his tail 
‘ast her joyfully. 
Poor old puppy.” she said. “I 
nt to talk over some plans with 
Allan,” she began again deter- 
ily. She was astonished to see 


man wince, 

Don't!” he said, 

' You'll drive me crazy! 
back a little indig- 
y, but behind the couch she saw 


4s making some sort of face that 
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“for heaven's 









was evidently intended for a warning. 
Then he slipped out of the room, as 
if he wished her to follow soon and 
be explained to. “Plans’’ must beea 
forbidden subject. Anyhow, crossness 


is a much better symptom than 
apathy! 
“Very well,” she -said brightly, 


smiling her old, useful, cheering-a- 
bad-child library smile at him. “It 
was mostly about things I wanted to 
buy for myself, anyway—satin slippers 
and such. I don’t suppose they would 
interest a man much.” 

“Oh, that sort of thing,” said Allan 
relievedly. “I thought you meant 
things that had to do with me. If you 
have plans about me, go ahead, for 
you know I can’t do anything to stop 
you—but for heaven’s sake, don’t dis- 
cuss it with me first!’’ 

He spoke carelessly, but the pity of 
it struck to Phyllis’s heart. It was 
true, he couldn’t stop her. His 
foolish, adoring little desperate 
mother, in her anxiety to have her 
boy taken good care of, had exposed 
him to a cruel risk. Phyllis knew 
kerself to be trustworthy. She knew 
that she could no more put her own 
pleasures before her charge’s welfare 
than she could steal his watch. Her 
conscience was New England rock. 
But, oh! suppose Mr De Guenther had 

some girl who didn't care, who 
would have taken the money and not 
have done the work! She shivered at 
the thought of what Allan had es- 
caped, and caught his hand im- 
pulsively, as she had on that other 
night of terror. 
- “Oh, Allan Harrington, I wouldn't 
do anything I oughtn’t to! I know it’s 
dreadful, having a strange girl wished 
on you this way, but truly I mean to 
be as good as I can, and never in the 
way or anything! 
trust me! 
having me round, do you?” 
Altan’s cold hand closed kindly on 


~ - - 


hers. He spoke for the first time as a 
Well man speaks, quietly, connectedly, 
and with a little authority. 

“The fact that I am married to you 
does not weigh on me at all, my dear 
child,”’ he said. “I shall be dead, you 
know, this time five years, and what 
difference does it make whether I’m 
married or not? I don’t mind you at 
all. You seem a very kind and pleas- 
ant person. [ am sure I can trust 
you. Now are you reassured?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Phyllis radiantly, 
“and you can trust me, and I won’t 
fuss. All you have to do if I bore you 
is to look bored. You can, you know. 
You don’t know how well you do it! 
And I'll stop. I’m going to ask Wallis 
how much of my society you'd better 
have, if any.” 

“Why, I don’t think a good deal of 
it would hurt me,”’ he said indiffer- 
ently. But he smiled in a quite 
friendly fashion. 

“All right,” said Phyllis again 
brightly. But she fell silent then. 
There were two kinds of Allan, she 
reflected. This kind of Allan, who 
was very much more grown-up and 
wise than she was, and of whom she 
still stood a little in awe; and the 
little-boy Allan who had clung to her 
in nervous dread of the dark the 
other night—wliom she had sent to 
sleep with children’s stories. She 
wondered which was real, which he 
had been when he was well. 

“I must go now and have something 
out with Mrs Clancy,” she _ said, 
smiling and rising. “She's perfectly 
certain carpets have to come up when 
you put down mattings, and I’m per- 
fectly certain they don’t.” 

She tucked the despised list, to 
which she had furtively added he. 
bull-pup, into her sleeve, took her 
hand from his and went away. It 
seemed to Allan that the room was a 
little darker. a 





{To Be Continued Next Week.] 





























































































* 15 
domestic animal is as susceptible to 
discomfort asthe dairy cow. She is al- 
ways either recovering from the birth 
of her youngor pregnant with a future 
offspring. In addition.she is under 
a daily strain of milk production. 
Both these demands upon her system 
draw heavily upon her store of nerve 
energy, and when the nervous system 
of any animal is strained the weakest 
organ will be first affected, and the 
weak organs in a dairy cow are the 
mammary and reproduction organs. 
These are no new things and they 
have been told us before. New causes, 
however, are constantly appearing for 
every common trouble and the theory 
of our herdsman may have a founda- 
tion in fact.—[{H. E. Cook. 
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